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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Bright promise of pleasure 
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On their way from manufacturer to store to you, metal parts stay bright thanks to a thin coating 


that prevents rust. You can’t see it. You scarcely feel it. But these petroleum-based products of 
Esso Research are also helping roller skates to stay bright, knives and razor blades to stay 
keen. Often in such unusual ways, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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Tailor-made for unassisted use in the elementary and junior high grades 
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@ BJ is written and designed 
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for maximum reading speed 
and comprehension. Short 
sentences and paragraphs. 
Simplified vocabulary. 
Large, clear type. 

BJ teaches correct research 
habits with the single-volume 
Ready Reference Index. 
BJ—uses fresh, full-color il- 
lustrations that capture and 
hold the fleeting interest of 
young minds, 





In Britannica Junior there is no compromise at- 
tempt to cover all age levels. All material is se- 
lected, written and edited with the view of pro- 
ducing a useful instrument of enlightenment and 
pleasure for boys and girls in the elementary and 
junior high grades. 

Thousands of man-hours of research ‘involving 
actual tests with children in the classroom went 
into the graphic presentations of such pictorial 
elements as maps, charts, diagrams and drawings 
illustrating ‘“‘how-it-works” or ‘““how-to-do-it’’. 

With the assistance of experts on child reading 


JUNIOR 


BRITANNICA 


, 1957 


425 N. MICHIGAIN AVENUE 


ewe Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 
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habits... on language difficulty . ..on typography 
and illustration . . . on the various fields of learn- 
ing, and on the modern elementary school and 
junior-high curriculum, the editors of Britannica 
Junior are kept abreast of modern teaching trends. 
In this way, Britannica Junior matches and en- 
larges upon the child’s own classroom studies, and 
truly provides a reference set that supplements the 
work the child is doing in the classroom. 

For information prepared especially for edu- 
cators and librarians, write to the address below, 
Educational Dept., Room 46-MC. 
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PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


_ YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL - SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. ‘Class- 
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room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
Mail the coupon. 
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In This Issue 


@ Historically, October is an impor 


tant month in Pennsylvania. Th 
founder of Pennsylvania was bor: 


| on October 24 and throughout the 


State schools will observe Willian 


| Penn Day during Pennsylvania Week 


which falls this year October 20-26 
Fascinating is the life of William 
Penn, many unusual events of which 


| are recounted by Eugene P. Bertin in 
| his article which is a feature of thi: 
| issue. 


@1[n the month of October there wil! 
be many discussions on merit rating 
at meetings of various sections of the 
PSEA. Who are the good teachers’ 
The opinion of Lee Paul Sieg, re- 


| tired president of the University of! 
| Washington, is given in one of our 


articles. This article is reprinted 
with permission from Pitt, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh magazine of 
fact and thought. 

@ An experiment in improving teach- 
ing in the secondary school hasbeen a 
part of the program at Temple 
University. Doctor Butterweck tells 
how the team concept works. 

@The discussion of the expanded 
services of our Association is con- 
tinued by Harold J. Koch, president 
of the. Department of Classroom 
Teachers. The expanded program of 
NEA service is outlined by Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr. * 
@What did Local Branch leaders 
learn at Penn Hall? Mrs. Miltona 
Klinetob, chairman of the Local 
Branch Committee, answers this ques- 
tion. 

@ Teachers Day will be observed in 
Pennsylvania and throughout the 
Nation on November 14. Plan to 
honor outstanding teachers and focus 
public attention on the vital role of 
the teacher on this day. 
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FREE... 


_to teachers! 


8-FT. WIDE 
FULL COLOR 
WALL DISPLAY 


> RIGHWAYS 








featuring 


10 HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS! 


Greyhound’s “Highways To His- 
tory” is an eye-catching educa- 
tional aid—and a handsome 
classroom decoration. Each of the 
ten striking natural color photo- 
graphs depicts a different Ameri- 
can historical site in vivid realism. 
Greyhound has this display avail- 
able for your class now. 


related “lesson topics’’ 
also available FREE! 


Highly informative 8-page study 
takes your class on tours of 
America’s best-loved shrines. Kit 
includes bus tour information: for-. 
any school group—anywhere in 
this country and Canada. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Greyhound Information Center, 


ept. 
P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. 


Please send FREE “Highways to His- 
tory” display and one set of Lesson 
Topics. (Additional sets of Lesson 
Topics—up to 15 per class—free on 
request). 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE___ 
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It’s such a comfort to take the bus . 
and leave the driving to us 


GREYHOUND 
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The October Cover 


In the second of the series of trees 
as our JOURNAL cover design, our 
artist has selected the black locust, 
sometimes called the honey locust. 

The honey locust suggests the 
sweet breath of the blossoms which 
in late spring hang in pendant spikes 
as though some white wisteria had 
climbed a stalwart tree and let down 
fragrant tassels of blooms. 

The black locust has numerous 
familiar charms. Most famous per- 
haps is the so-called “‘sleep’’ of the 
leaves. At nightfall the leaflets, of 
which there may be from seven to 
nineteen on the comround leaf, droop 
so that it seems to be folding up for 
the night. 

There has been much speculation 
on the mechanism of this so-called 
“sleep.” The strange thing about it 
is that in most other leaves such 
folding occurs in the heat of the day 
when the. leaves would be in the 
greatest danger of withering because 
of the loss of moisture. But the locust 
leaves are fully expanded at noon day 
under the hottest sun while at even- 
ing they fold in “‘sleep.”” So far as 
we know the “sleep” has not yet been 
explained. 

A comment, frequently heard, is 
that locust trees attract lightning. 

The locust is one of the hardest of 
hardwoods. Almost the entire woody 
cylinder of the trunk is heart wood 
which is the hardest part of the tree. 
It is the stiffest of all our woods, 
exceeding hickory by 40%. It is 
the most durable of all our hard 
woods; taking a white oak as a 
standard of 100%, black locust has a 
durability of 250%. 

Yet, despite all these splendid 
qualities black locust is rarely men- 
tioned in lumbering statistics. The 
chief reason is that the locust borer 
is so ruinous. that black locust is sel- 
dom found in sound condition. 

Nevertheless, it is an intriguing 
and beautiful tree and one which ex- 
cites admiration as one notes its main 
stem which grows straight up through 
the branches, its feathery appearance 
because of the small leaflets, and an 
awareness that come spring the air 
will be scented with the sweet aroma 
of the honey locust blossoms. 

It is perhaps with such sentiments 
that our herd of Holsteins selected the 
shade of the honey locust for their 
noon siesta. ; 











Build the lesson right 
before their eyes on an 
Instructo Flannel Board 


What a fascinating visual way to teach! Step 
by step you present ao lesson that is easy and 
fun to follow. Colorful, tangible felt. symbols 
adhere to the flanne! boord's surface . . . like 
magic. Every Instructo sot is designed to put o 
lesson across. Send for a copy of Instructo's 
complete catalog. 


No. 7—24''x36" FLANNEL BOARD 


(Folds to 18x24"). $ 5.50 
No. 8—24''x36" FLANNEL BOARD 4.95 
No. 9—36'"'x48" FLANNEL BOARD _....... 10.95 


No. 220—FRACTIONAL PARTS (Circles) 


Seven 7" felt circles, assort. colors, One com- 
plete, others divided into halfs, thirds, fourths, 
fifths, sixths, eighths $1.00 
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No. 235—STUDY OF ANGLES 
19" felt circle, screen-printed with degrees. In- 


cludes felf radii, diameter, and screen-printed 
terms: “Right, Oblique, Radius," etc, .... $1.90 
No. 230—STUDY OF GRAPHS 

Complete set for teaching bar, line, picture, 


circle, and linear-equation graphs. Includes 22's 
33°" felt grid, 19° calibrated circle, plus bars, 
oxes, symbols, etc. : $3.95 


No. 260—STUDY OF PLANT GROWTH 


Teaches growth from seed to flower. Handsomely 
screen-printed on felt in four colors, Each part 
detaches. Includes 25 terms: ‘Node, Root, Stem, 
Pistil,”” ete. bk Zs $2.50 


No. 30—ALPHABET CAPITALS ASSORT. 


150-3" die-cut felt caoital letters: Choice of red, 
blue, or yellow _ . .. fede «seypbacns SNe 


FREE! 


Write for complete catalog cf cut-outs for all 
qrade levels. 
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aids on coal 


Designed to give the student a better understanding of the importance of 
bituminous coal, these booklets, charts and films are available to teachers 
free of charge. Send for specimen copies and feel free to write the Associ- 


ation for any information not covered here. 


BOOKS 


1. "The Genie Story’—for intermediate grades—tells in 
colorful cartoon strip form how a boy is shown the 
wonders of coal. 


2. “Class Report’—for intermediate grades—planned as a 
series of typical pupil reports about coal and ‘ts use 
in everyday life. Color illustrations. 


3. “The Bituminous Coal Story’—for upper grades—tells 
about coal’s origin, history, production, uses. Illus- 
trated in color. 


4. "The Beginnings of Coal”—illustrated description of the 
geological formation of coal. 


5. “Coal”—a colorful 12-page booklet for teachers, 
reprinted from World Book Encyclopedia. 


CHARTS, MAPS, FILMS 


6. “Map of Coal Areas in the United States”’—a 9” x 16” 
color map of coal areas and a listing of our nation’s 
coal reserves and annual production. 








NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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. "Cutaway View of an Underground Mine’’—a 12” x 18” 


chart in three colors—shows the workings of an 
underground mine with descriptions of modern min- 
ing machinery. 


"A Miracle of Modern Chemistry”—a color chart show- 
ing many important chemical derivatives and products 
of bituminous coal. 


Information is also available on 16-mm educational 
documentary films and film strips on the coal industry. 
Color and black & white. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 7108 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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0 “Coal” | 
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PENN DAY 


Should Remind Us 


EUGENE P. BERTIN 
Assistant Executive Secretary, PSEA 


CTOBER is the month of three 
momentous anniversaries in the 
life of William Penn and the history 
of the Commonwealth. The Founder 
of Pennsylvania was born October 24, 
1644; first landed on American soil, 
October 27, 1682: and issued the 
Charter of Privileges—under which 
our State was governed until the 
Revolution—October 28, 1701. 

This year, schools throughout the 
State will observe William Penn Day 
on October 24 and Pennsylvania 
Week, October 20-26. 


Penn's Vision 


Made of bronze and 37 feet tall is 
the statue of William Penn atop 
Philadelphia’s venerable City Hall. 
The figure is heroic, from its five- 
foot-four-inch shoes to its hat with 
nine-foot brim. 

Smaller, but not a cubit less im- 
posing, was William Penn himself, a 
modest Quaker who objected to the 
use of his name in christening Penn- 
sylvania, a man of deep religious 
convictions, and a statesman of great 
vision. 

Penn's vision was not only beyond 
his time, but beyond ours. His 
Charter of Privileges formed the 
basis of government not only for our 
State but for the Republic. It pro- 
vided for the right to petition, trial 
by jury, religious freedom, and de- 
mocracy by “annual elections freely 
held.”’ It antedates the Constitution 
by almost 100 years. 

In 1693, a century before the rise 
of federal government in the United 
States, Penn called for an interna- 
tional government to outlaw war 
and produce world brotherhood. This 
was the first United Nations in 
history. His treaties with the In- 
dians are an early American instance 
of tolerance of minorities. His colony 
maintained itself for 70 years without 
the use of force. Freedom and 
tolerance were his watchwords. He 
made idealism pay dividends. 
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He opposed slavery 200 years be- 
fore the Civil War settled the issue; 
and established a public school in 
Philadelphia 150 years before the 
Free School Act of 1834. 


Penn's Beliefs 


A great and good man preoccupied 
with conscience, was William Penn. 
He put the conscience of the indi- 
vidual ahead of all things. He in- 
sisted on the dignity and divinity of 
all men. He preferred to preach to 
the people rather than to flatter 
princes. 

There is a faith that overcometh 
the world,’ he cried out. It was 
Penn's belief that we are of one 
religion without knowing it. He 
warned that men could be justified 
only by carrying’ faith into works, 
and by setting public welfare over 
private gain. He himself followed 
his conscience more than his ambi- 
tion. “If we would mend the world, 
we should mend ourselves, and teach 
our children to be not what we are, 
but what they ought to be.” 


Penn's Sincerity 


Penn meant business about his 
beliefs. His earnestness became al- 
most grim at times—always stern 
and always staunch. At Oxford, 
for example, when only 18 years old, 
he not only refused to wear the 
ecclesiastical gown required by the 
school’s regulations, but tore the 
gowns from the backs of fellow stu- 
dents. Of course, he was expelled. 

He later fought a duel rather than 
acknowledge a salutation of au- 
thority from a gentleman in the 
street. Penn won the duel. Ar- 
rested and tried, Penn was found 
“not guilty’ by a sympathetic jury 
against the Judge's high protests. He 
even refused to doff his hat in the 
presence of the King. 

Neither the beatings administered 
to the serious boy, nor his deliberate 


“exposure to gay society in London 


nor his being purposefully thrown intc 
the company of “riotous youths” ir 
France, nor being entered upon the 
pleasure of the court of Louis XIV 
budged Penn one bit from his stead- 
fast course of severe Quaker virtues 
and principles—to say nothing of 
his imprisonment in the Tower for 
nine months on end. His was indeed 
a stubborn sincerity. 

All of which may have had some- 
thing to do with Penn's inheritance 
through his father’s will, and his 
ultimate coming to the land across 
the sea. 


Penn's Principles of Government 


It should be remembered that 
Penn was not born to the nobility 
but to the upper middle class of 
England of the Seventeenth Century. 
At Oxford he was admitted in the 
classification of “gentleman com- 
moner.’ The typical Quaker. be- 
longed to the English lower class of 
the day. And quite naturally, his 
conversion to Quakerism had given 
him an interest in government. It 
was but a short step to an interest in 
colonization in America. 

The Quakers truly believe in the 
Golden Rule that men will recipro- 
cate justly if justly treated. Penn's 
famous Indian policy was an ex- 
pression of this faith. Penn’s Quaker 
convictions tempered his every action. 

To the few Dutch, English, Finns, 
and Swedes already on the Dela- 
ware, Penn already had written: 
“You are now fixed at the mercy of 
no governor that comes to make his 
fortune great; you shall be governed 
by laws of your own making, and live 
a free and, if you will, a sober and 
industrious people.” 

Sometime later Penn wrote to a 
friend in England: ‘We lay a foun- 
dation for after ages to understanding 
and liberty, as men and Christians, 
that they may not be brought into 
bondage, but by their own consent.” 

He boldly stated that “any gov- 
ernment is free to the people under it 
(whatever be the frame) where the 
laws rule, and the people are a party 
to those laws, and more than this is 
tyranny, oligarchy, or confusion.” 
His famous statement “Governments, 
like clocks, go from the motion men 
give them; and as governments are 
made and moved by men, so by them 
they are ruined too,” is equally em- 
phatic in its resting of the divine 
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right of government uron the reorle. 

The effects of this new breath of 
reedom in the new world were soon 
apparent. Because the Pennsyl- 
vania colonial government adhered 
o the Quaker rolicy of religious and 
civic freedom, people of many races 
ind nationalities came into Pennsyl- 
ania during the first half of the 18th 
Century. Nor is it an accident that 
the first Pennsylvania State Consti- 
tution in 1776 has been termed the 
most democratic constitution adorted 
by any of the new states. 

The greatness of Penn rests on 
more than the establishment of a 
colony; it rests as much on the ideas 
of liberty, freedom, and justice that 
he helped to establish in the new 
world, ideas that are the basis of 
democracy, and that will have mean- 
ing as long as men seek freedom. 


Penn's Educational Policy 


Education was a subject dear to 
the heart of Penn and received early 
attention. The Second Assembly, 
meeting in 1683, provided for the 
education of all the youth of the 
Province: 

“And to the end that poor as well 
as rich may be instructed in good 
and commendable learning, which 
is to be preferred before wealth, be 
it enacted that all persons in this 
province having children, and all 
the guardians and trustees of 
orphans, shall cause such to be 
instructed in reading and writing, 
and be taught some useful trade 
or skill, that the poor may work to 
live, and the rich if they become 
poor may not want.” 

Shortly, after the passage of this 





This is regarded as the most authentic picture 
of William Penn, made while in Ireland, age 
22 years. Original at Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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law a school teacher, Enoch Flower, 
was employed by the Council. 


Penn's Appearance 


At the time of his founding of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn was a 
man in his thirties and in full flower 
of young manhood. He was vigorous, 
energetic, and with a taste for the 
best things in life. 

Records that survive indicate that 
when he arrived in the New World, 
he was well-formed, fine looking, and 
fond of athletic sports. He could 
out jump the Indians at their games. 

This is quite a contrast to the 
familiar portraits of an elderly, short, 
stout man, as seen, for example, in 
West's painting of Penn's Treaty 
with the Indians. Far from being a 
mere religious dreamer, he was a 
man of action with a keen interest in 
ventures. 


Penn's Wife 


Hannah Callowhill Penn reflected 
the same stern disciplines as her 
distinguished husband. Penn was 
26 years her senior. A line from one 
of Penn's letters during courtship 
read, “This is my 10th letter to thy 
4th. It is disproportionate.” 

The straits endured by the Penn 
household, with its seven children, 
may be estimated from Hannah's 
correspondence— ‘No sooner one load 
goes off but another comes on, by the 
expenses of a large family.’ Again 
she wrote, “I am weary, it being 
both gardening and washing time.” 

Her household duties are seen in 
her expense accounts which com- 
prised payments for coachmen and 
horses, weeding the garden, tailoring, 
purchasing hay, whitewashing the 
house, lobsters, ducks and fowls for 
the table, and a sum for the herb 
peddler. 

When Penn suffered a stroke in 
1712, the destiny of the Common- 
wealth was in Hannah Penn's hands. 
She had some controversy with 
Governor Keith; she enforced the 
“Logan Plan” adopted by her hus- 
band; and negotiated a pact with 
Lord Baltimore on boundary dis- 
putes. 

One contemrorary portrayed the 
First Lady of Pennsylvania in these 
words: “An excellent character and 
lovely woman. She carried it all 
through with wonderful evenness.” 


Penn's Manor 


William Penn, during his two so- 
journs in his province of Pennsyl- 
vania, selected as his country home a 
tract of over 8,000 acres in Falls 
Township, Bucks County, :near pres- 
ent Morrisville. This two-story brick 
mansion, with outbuildings, was de- 
signed to te the retreat of Penn while 
engaged in the management of his 
vast colonial enterprise. 

The formal gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards at Penn's “beloved manor, ” 
along with the main house and its 
outbuildings, reflect the calm, quiet 
mood which the great Quaker brought 
to Seventeenth-Century America. He 
purchased his lands from the Indians; 
but Penn was not content with mere 
commercial settlement. He con- 
firmed the sale in a treaty of “pur- 
chase and amity, meeting the In- 
dians personally, and signing a com- 
pact which Voltaire called “the only 
treaty never sworn to, and never 
broken.” 


Penn's Honors 


The Pennsylvania Legislature in 
June, 1931, set apart October 24 to 
be observed in honor of Penn's birth. 
Governor Gifford Pinchot issued the 
first proclamation for the observance 
in that same year. Said he: “The 
character and principles of William 
Penn and his devotion to what he 
conceived to be right should ever be 
kept before our people.” 

A most elaborate celebration was 
held in 1932 by another act of the 
legislature in anticipation of the 
250th anniversary of the founding of 
the Commonwealth in 1682. 

The memory of Penn had not been 
ignored in the State before the two 
acts above mentioned. The Society 
of Friends had kept it green long 
before. 

William Penn was elected to the 
Hall of Fame in 1935 by an over- 
whelming vote. The citation reads: 
“Statesman, founder of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and arostle of religious 
freedom.” 


Penn's Influence 


“Every worthy institution is but 
the lengthening shadow of a great 
man,” saith the sage. We are told 
that Pennsylvania has more inistory 
per square mile than any other state 
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Governor Leader signs the Pennsylvania 
Week proclamation September 12 


in the Union. It claims more churches, 
representing 100 denominations, and 
more colleges, than any other state. 
The Nation's first government was 
formed here. And here in Pennsyl- 
vania liberty was proclaimed to all 
the land by the now famous Liberty 
Bell. Pennsylvania was practicing 
religious freedom a whole century 
before America generally accepted 
the idea, and welcomed persons of 
any creed when “witches” were 
burned and nonconformists were 
hanged. It holds the unique dis- 
tinction of being the Keystone of the 
States. Who can say where Father 
Penn's influence begins and ends in 
these enviable distinctions of Penn- 
sylvania? 

And who is there to assert that 
William Penn's philosophy and “‘holy 
experiment’ had no influence upon 
the principles contained in The 
Declaration? The spirit of William 
Penn must have hovered above 
Jefferson, Franklin, and the other 
immortals who put down on paper the 
essence of all Englishmen’s thinking 
about liberty up to 1776. 

Because of Penn, men found in 
Pennsylvania a climate of freedom 
so that Henry Adams, describing the 
United States of 1800, could judge 
Pennsylvania the “only true demo- 
cratic community.” ; 

With reason Thomas Jefferson 
called Penn “the greatest lawgiver 
the world has produced.” 

Penn Day should remind us of the 
obligation we have to receive this 
heritage of freedom as a trust and 
to pass it on unsullied and aug- 
mented to the generations that follow. 

We observe the anniversary to 
rekindle in ourselves a lively appre- 
ciation of Penn's ideals; to appraise 
and appreciate Penn's invaluable 
contribution to the development of 
our free state and nation; and to 
engender loyalty and devotion to the 
principles which underlie America’s 
greatness and future promise. 

Penn Day should remind us .. . 

That when a great man dies 

For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 
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PROCLAMATION 


William Penn Day, October 24, 1957 
Pennsylvania Week, October 20-26, 1957 


WHEREAS, on Thursday, October 24, 1957, the Commonwealth will celebrate 
the 313th Anniversary of the birth of William Penn, Founder and 
Proprietor of Pennsylvania; and 


WHEREAS, This year 1957 marks the two hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the first landing of William Penn in his Province of Pennsyl- 
vania; and 


WHEREAS, It is likewise the two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the first representative assembly in Pennsylvania, of the First Frame 
of Government which was Pennsylvania's first Constitution, and of the 
Great Law which was Pennsylvania's first law code; and 


WHEREAS, These were foundation stones in the establishment of the blessings 
of liberty, toleration, and self-government which the people of Penn- 
sylvania owe in the first instance to its great Founder, William Penn; 
and 


WHEREAS, It is appropriate that this year, while observing the birthday of 
the Founder to whom they are so largely due, the young people of 
Pennsylvania should have special heed to these blessings and to the 
important anniversaries which are associated with them; 


Now, THEREFORE, I, George M. Leader, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, do hereby proclaim Thursday, October 24, 1957, to 
be William Penn Day in accordance with the Act of the General Assembly 
of June 22, 1931, P. L. 660, and do also proclaim the week of October 
20 to 26, 1957, to be observed as Pennsylvania Week, and | urge and 
call upon the educational institutions of the Commonwealth to devote 
appropriate periods of this week to the study and appreciation of the 
achievements of William Penn and of the blessings of liberty, toleration, 
and self-government to the end that the young people of Pennsylvania 
may fully understand their importance as contributions to the develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania and the Nation; 


FURTHERMORE, | direct that appropriate exercises be. undertaken by the 
educational institutions in observance of William Penn Day and in 
tribute to the great qualities of mind and spirit of the Founder; and | 
request that the Flag of the United States and the Flag of the Com- 
monwealth be flown from all public buildings in tribute to the mem- 
ory of the great colony-builder, lawmaker, and pioneer of human 
liberty, William Penn, Governor and Proprietor of Pennsylvania. 


GeorcE M. LEADER, Governor 
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Teachers on 


JOSEPH S. BUTTERWECK 


Director, Experimental Program in 
Teacher Education 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


OHNNY was thought an irritating 
J youngster by one of his team of 
four teachers. Another member found 
him to be stimulating but very active. 
So his team of teachers sat down to- 
gether, and, after an exchange of opin- 
ion, each of the four understood 
Johnny better and was able to deal 
with him more sympathetically and 
effectively. 

The team plan of teaching in the 
secondary school is part of an experi- 
mental program in teacher education 
at Temple University and several 
other colleges. The experiment is 
financed by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

A group of three or four teachers 
assumes joint responsibility for the 
growth and development of three or 
four sections of secondary school 
pupils (seventh, eighth, or ninth 
graders). One teacher may be teach- 
ing the social studies content, another 
the English, a third the mathematics, 
and a fourth the science content. The 
team concept begins, at least, with 
the assumption that each teacher has 
a speciality which he is expected to 
use as a means of helping boys and 
girls to interesting experiences with 
life problems. 


Each Teacher a Specialist 


These four teachers meet twice a 
week as a part of their regular school 
schedule in order to plan their pro- 
gram of instruction from week to 
week and also to share with each 
other problems which they encounter. 
Part of the time is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of each pupil—his problems, 
potentialities, and idiosyncracies. 

These teachers, representing four 
different areas of subject matter, will 
approach the youngster from four dif- 
ferent angles, and the content which 
each teacher expects a youngster to 
learn will necessarily be somewhat 
modified as a result of the free ex- 
change of ideas taking place in the 
planning period. In this cooperative 
endeavor the pupil meets a commonly 
accepted group of values, interpreted 
somewhat differently by each of the 
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four personalities but basically the 
same. 

We have here what might be refer- 
red to as a school within a school. For 
example, instead of referring an ob- 
streperous pupil to the principal's 
office or to some other disciplinary 
agency of the school, these four teach- 
ers come together to discuss the case 
and decide what should be done. They 
are far more likely, after such discus- 
sions, to deal with the pupil as a 
social, physical, emotional, and men- 
tal being rather than as a disembodied 
intellect to be crammed with a par- 
ticular body of subject matter. 

Every Teacher Learns 

The beginning teacher works in a 
team with three experienced teachers. 
The initial purpose of this was to en- 
able the inexperienced person to have 
the benefit of the judgment and ex- 
perience of those who had keen in the 
school longer. It was found, too, that 
the experienced teachers could learn 
from the more enthusiastic and less 
conventional neorhyte. 

When this plan was first introduced, 
principals as well as teachers were 
skeptical of its value. Principals were 
afraid that teachers would regard it 
as an extra chore and would resent 
giving time to the planning period. 
They assumed that the sole purpose 
of the team concept was to help the 
inexperienced teacher benefit from the 
wisdom of the more experienced 
teachers with the result that the 
teams were often made up of the de- 
partment head, the guidance coun- 
selor, and sometimes the principal 
himself. They failed to see the value 
which comes from interchange of 
ideas on the peer level. 

A better understanding of the team 
concept was developed through a pro- 
gram of intervisitation in which indi- 
viduals from the various centers where 
these neophytes were employed spent 
a day in guided visitation in a center 
where one of these teams was operat- 
ing with a high degree of effectiveness. 
Gradually the different schools 
adopted the team concept as original- 
ly conceived in this experiment and, 
in most cases, both the member of the 
team and the administrators of the 
school became enthusiastic about the 
new type of organization. 


The Advantages 


Advantages of this kind of organi- 

zation include— 
Teachers find that they have common 
problems, that there are various ways 
of solving these common problems, 
that their own methods can often be 
improved by adopting the ideas of 
other members of the team. Thus, 
members of the team help one another 
to solve problems. 

More freedom can be given to the 
team to do creative work. The 
drudgery of covering the same sut- 
ject matter day after day of term 
after term gives way to a creative en- 
deavor to help boys and girls realize 
their best selves. Thus, teaching be- 
comes a challenge to help boys and 
girls to grow. 

This is the plan. How well does it 
work? A few schools have operated 
such an arrangement in their second- 
ary schools for several years. Since 
1954 the plan has grown in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania until now various 
adaptations of it exist in many junior 
high schools. Some use it only for 
the training of beginning teachers 
who are supplied under the E.P.T.E. 
Others have extended it as an integral 
part of their junior high school or- 
ganization. 

Sometimes the administration uses 
the team idea as a means of effecting 
desired curriculum changes; in other 
cases the existence of the team makes 
curriculum change so natural that the 
form of school organization serves as 
an incentive for a change in methods 
of instruction. 


Novel and Desirable 


The team idea is novel for a school 
which has traditionally thought of 
teaching as the imparting of a body 
of subject matter. With the emphasis 
more recently on the adolescent and 
his needs, the cooperative responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of youth inherent 
in the team concept has made this 
arrangement a desirable departure 
from the conventional organization of 
the secondary school. 

At a time when many new teachers 
need to be inducted into the profes- 
sion, the team organization provides 
an excellent form of intra-group super- 
vision. 


See School and Society, October 27, 
1956, pages 142-143, for another article 
by Doctor Butterweck on this plan. 








Let’s Meet the Challenge 


Harold J. Koch 
President 

PSEA Department 
Teachers 


of Classroom 


AY OUR organization moves for- 
ward toward the goals envi- 
sioned by our Executive Secretary 
in his article in the September 
JOURNAL—toward new opportunities 
and new horizons in such services 
as field service, research, legislation, 
professional standards and _ status, 
public relations, welfare, and ethics 
we face a challenge as great as any 
ever faced by our professional Asso- 
ciation, the PSEA. I say we because 
we are the PSEA. 
The challenge we face is twofold. 
In the first place there is need to 
overcome the negative attitude some 
of our members will take. Some of 
our lukewarm members will refuse 
to join because of the increase in 
dues. I can best describe the luke- 
warm member as the one who is al- 
ways asking what has the PSEA done 
for me. Others who have always 
been reluctant to join—the free- 
loaders—will now have a better ex- 
cuse than ever. And to these mem- 
bers the increase in NEA dues to 
$10 approved by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly will add more 
justification for dropping out or fail- 
ing to join. 
In the second place there is the 
need to inspire our loyal and faithful 
members with the vision of a pro- 
fessional association made more effec- 
tive in solving the problems of educa- 
tion and of the profession. Such 
problems are- 
heavy teacher load and overcrowded 
classrooms 
shortage of teachers and classrooms 
substandard preparation and certifi- 
cation of teachers 

improvement of professional standards 

low salaries and salaries inadequate to 
attract competent young people to our 
profession 

threats to academic freedom and security 

insufficient and inadequate expendi- 
tures for textbooks, visual aids, 
library materials, and other in- 
structional aids 

the denial of equal educational oppor- 
tunity to thousands and thousands 
of our school children 
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inadequate research and resource ma- 
terials 

and many, many other problems of our 
profession with which you are only 
too well acquainted. 

to inspire our loyal and faithful mem- 
bers with a vision of a professional 
association made more effective 
through greater field service, better 
committees, finer workshops, more 
effective conferences. enlarged staff, 
greater research activities, more ade- 
quate managerial and secretarial staff 
with which to meet and solve these 
problems 


Pep 


How do we meet this twofold 
challenge? By Planning, by Educa- 
tion, by Promotion——by PEP 

Every local branch, every depart- 
ment, committee. and convention 
district of PSEA must rise to the 
challenge. Now is the time for every 
local branch to plan and conduct an 
effective membership and recruiting 
campaign. <A _ properly functioning 
membership committee is a must for 
the coming year, and this committee 
must lay careful plans for its cam- 
paign. It should meet and study the 
expanded program. It should pre- 
pare releases on the expanded pro- 
eram and services for the local branch 
publication. It should prepare a 
special bulletin, pamphlet, or bro- 
chure to educate and indoctrinate 
the members with the expanded pro- 
eram. It should plan a meeting on 
membership early in the year to ex- 
plain the expanded program and to 
inspire the members with a vision 
of our program and of building for 
tomorrow. To this meeting it should 
invite such PSEA leaders as the 
officers, the Headquarters Staff, con- 
vention district president, State com- 
mittee members, and department 
leaders. These leaders can best ex- 
plain the expanded program as it 
will apply to their divisions of the 
Association. 

Obviously such a committee must 
be well informed on PSEA and NEA. 





It must consist of tireless workers 
and above all, promoters, salesmen 
I mean the kind of person who if a 
man wants a brown hat and the men's 
shop is temporarily out of brown hats 
in his size, can sell him a grey one 

Now might well be the time to 
work for unified dues and a program 
of installment payments or dues 
paid by payroll deductions. Cer- 
tainly the increase will be more ac- 
ceptable if the method of payment 
is made easy. 

If our expanded program is suc- 


cessful it will be because 

thousands of teachers have felt the need tor 
and have demanded a broader program 
greater services, and a building worth, 
of our professional organization 

PSEA leaders—State, convention district 
and especially local branch—have en 
couraged members to discuss our needs 
to be acquainted with the vision of the 
expanded program and to support whole- 
heartedly that program. 
Let's go forth from now on and 

meet the challenge and build a 

greater, finer PSEA housed in a home 


worthy of our profession. 
es 

Penn State Researches 

Role of Teacher 


The Role of the Teacher in the 
American Community is the title of a 
research project of the Pennsylvania 
State University. Its major ob- 
jective is to identify areas of agree- 
ment and conflict regarding the role 
of the teacher as defined by various 
segments of the local community 
population. 

The field work on the project will 
be done this fall in 66 communities 
In each community, seventeen class- 
room teachers, two administrators, 
and fifteen students from the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades will be 
interviewed. In addition, a number 
of community leaders will be inter- 
viewed. 

The project is being financed by a 
grant from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and from funds of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at the 
University. Roy C. Buck, associate 
professor of rural sociology, is director. 
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Expanded Program of NEA Service 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Executive Secretary 


BouT 6000 delegates from the 

local and state affiliated or- 
ganizations voted at the Philadelphia 
Convention in July, 1957, to increase 
the dues in the National Education 
Association. This decision was reached 
hy secret written ballot and by a 
majority of about 4 to 1. This con- 
clusion came after careful and widely- 
shared discussion—national, _ state, 
and local—extending throughout the 
country and over a period of nearly 
two years. Broadly speaking, this 
decision was based on the conviction 
that urgent problems, national in 
scope and vital in importance, now 
confront American education. The 
organized profession, it was agreed, 
cannot meet these problems without 
an expanded program and greater 
financial resources. 


Higher Costs 


Dues in the National Education 
Association have not changed since 
1948. Meanwhile, teachers’ salaries 
have been increasing-——and NEA 
deserves a good deal of the credit 
for this trend. The costs which the 
National Education Association it- 
self must meet have also gone up 
sharply. Here are a few examples: 


In 1948 a secretary could be em- 
ployed in Washington for $2,400. 
Today, at least $3,500 is necessary 
for a starting salary. This is an in- 
crease of 48%. Typists used to 
start at $1,800; now they must be 
paid at least $3,100—an increase 
of 72%. The figures for janitors are 
$1,600 in 1948 and $2,400 today,— 
an increase of 50%. The cost of 
paper for publishing the NEA Journal 
has risen by 20%. The cost of 
printing a 64-page Journal and mail- 
ing it to all NEA members has gone 
up 27%. Each new typewriter costs 
00% more than the old typewriter it 
is replacing. 


The NEA staff salary schedule was 
revised in 1955, but these adjustments 
were overshadowed almost immedi- 
ately by an average 8% increase in 
salaries paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Now Congress is con- 
sidering a further 159% wage increase 
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for professional and semi-professional 
Federal employes. The National 
Education Association must revise 
its staff salary schedule to compete 
with other organizations for the 
services of employes of the ability 
required. To do this, it was nec- 
essary to increase dues or to cut 
services 

In short, the $5 bill of 1948 would 
not buy $5 worth of goods and serv- 
ices in 1958. It may be estimated 
that this inflation accounts for about 
half of the amount by which the dues 
have been increased 


Building Costs 


When the NEA headquarters is 
completed in 1958 there will be nearly 
$6,000,000 invested in the building, 
—not including the land on which it 
stands or furniture and equipment. 
Annual interest payments on the 
debt assumed by the Association to 
complete the new building may dur- 
ing the early years of this indebted- 
ness amount to as much as $120,000. 

Ownership of a fine new building 
relieves the Association of the neces- 
sity of paying rent, but it must as- 
sume the cost of maintaining and 
safeguarding its investment. To keep 
the new building in excellent condi- 
tion, as delivered by the contractor, 
will require an increase of about two- 
thirds in maintenance costs. Since 
the new building provides adequate 
floor space per employe, it will cost 
more to clean, heat, and light. A 
building depreciation fund of not less 
than 2% of the cost of the building 
should be set aside. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion now has more than 60,000 life 
members. Their initial payments 
made it possible to construct the new 
building and their continuing install- 
ments should erase the debt over the 
next ten years. Meanwhile, these 


life members are receiving services as 





all regular active members do, but 
their payments must go to the build- 
ing fund rather than to the annual 
operating fund. 


Expanded Services 


The NEA budget for 1957-58 pro- 
vides the first steps in carrying out 
the expanded program approved by 
the Board of Directors in July, 1956. 
The budget for 1957-58 allows real- 
istically for the fact that time will be 
required to recruit and to select the 
additional .staff needed for the ex- 
panded program. It anticipates a 
series of new and strengthened serv- 
ices to the members, provided, of 
course, that the dues increase has no 
adverse effect on the steady growth 
of NEA membership. 

The report of the management sur- 
vey of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will probably become avail- 
able in October, 1957. This survey 
is a part of the expanded program. 
It will undoubtedly include recom- 
mendations for strengthening the 
Association and more productive ex- 
penditures. 

The steps contemplated in 1957-58 
to expand the Association's activities 
and services will now be presented 
in about the same order as were the 
recommendations of the Board of 
Directors at the 1956 Representative 
Assembly , 

1. Legislative and State Relations: 
Two professional staff members with 
clerical assistants have already been 
added to this area. The new ex- 
panded program includes employ- 
ment of five part-time field workers 
to assist with regional and state 
legislative conferences and substan- 
tial further resources as needed for 
travel, printing and other purposes. 

2. Field Operations and Member- 
ship Promotion: Several field workers 
are to be added to present the pro- 
gram of the NEA as a whole to local 
and state groups. Additional re- 
sources are provided for cooperative 
state workshops and for special serv- 
ices to local associations. 

A staff member has already been 
employed to work on membership in 
the large cities. An associate mem- 
bership director will be added to the 
staff. Additional funds have been 
provided to strengthen many other 
aspects of membership promotion. 

3. Lay Relations: The important 
and valuable cooperative programs 
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of the NEA with the Magazine Pub- 
lishers, with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, with the 
American Legion, and with the 
National School Boards Association 
will be greatly strengthened by the 
additional funds provided. 

4. Professional Development and 
Welfare: A salary consultant has 
already been employed for the last 
half of 1956-57. Funds have now 
been provided for a full year. 

An associate will be added to the 
staff to work with faculties and stu- 
dents in teacher-education institu- 
tions. Additional funds are available 
for printing and conferences. 

The services of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers will be 
strengthened by the added resources 
provided for clerical assistance, print- 
ing, and regional meetings and con- 
ferences. 

The funds allocated to the Defense 
Commission will provide for addi- 
tional clerical assistance, travel, and 
especially for investigations and re- 
ports to promote proper professional 
conditions for the educational serv- 
ice. 

The program of the Citizenship 
Committee has already been ex- 
panded moderately. 

Provision is made for expansion of 
the work of the Credit Union Com- 
mittee. 

5. Educational Services: An allo- 
cation is available to make the ex- 
cellent services of NEA departments 
and other units more fully available 
to the profession in the improvement 
of its services. 

A consultant on Kindergarten- 
Primary Education has been em- 
ployed for part of 1956-57. Funds 
have been allocated for a full year. 

The Association will pay the salary 
of a staff member of the National 
Training Laboratory to give educa- 
tional groups more help in training 
leaders. 

A consultant on television educa- 
tion and a clerical assistant will help 
the Association to make this medium 
most effective in classroom instruc- 
tion. 

An Associate Executive Secretary 
will be added to the staff in higher 
education. 

The allocations for rural service 
have been increased especially for 
travel, printing, and field work, and 
regional conferences. 

The program on the education of 
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exceptional children will be some- 
what enlarged. 

The Social Studies department will 
be assisted in an experimental project 
in the teaching of international under- 
standing in an actual school situation. 

A United Nations observer, long an 
objective of the Association, will be 
added to the staff. 

A convention manager will be 
added to the staff to assist the 
President in formulating the pro- 
gram for the annual convention, to 
work with local convention com- 
mittees, and to be in charge of re- 
gioral instructional conferences. 


6. Information Services: Competi- 
tion fcr the attention and interest of 
the public in education is keener 
than ever. One of the Nation's 
leading public relations firms will be 
engaged to assist the Association in 
utilizing television and radio pro- 
grams to stimulate and inform public 
interest in educational affairs. . 

A qualified artist and a person to 
concentrate on promoting the sale of 
NEA publications will be added to 
the staff. Funds are provided for 
materials to promote the sale of pub- 
lications. 

The allocations for research will 
provide additional clerical assistance 
and other expenses in meeting the in- 
creased demands which will be made 
upon the Research Division by the 
expanded program. 

It will be possible to furnish all 
NEA members with two 80-page 
issues of the NEA Journal, rather 
than one. Funds are provided for 
more art work and engraving. Addi- 
tional issues and wider circulation of 
the NEA News have been made 
possible. 


7. Business Management: The prin- 
cipal increases in this area are as fol- 
lows: $20,000 for rent in the interim 
before Stage III is completed and 
$8,000 for maintenance; $10,000 to 
meet certain expenses at the Phila- 
delphia convention and to enable the 
Association to assume part of the 
expenses which would otherwise fall 
upon local groups for the 1958 Cleve- 
land convention; akout $31,000 for 
added costs of social security and 
other employes benefits; and $40,- 
000 for furniture and equipment to 
replace obsolete furniture and equip- 
ment. 

RESERVES: Substantial amounts 
have been allocated to meet un- 
anticipated expenditures during the 


first year of the expanded program 
and to establish a “war chest’ to 
assist both the national and the state 
education associations in meeting 
emergency problems which may arise 


at any time. The establishment of 
these reserves is dependent upon in- 
zeme from increased dues equalling or 
exceeding the estimated amount. 
While the Board of Directors expects 
that NEA membership growth in 
1957-58 will continue, the reserve 
constitutes a prudent measure to 
protect the service program against 
unusual demands and possible losses 
in revenue. 


TEACHERS DAY 


TEACHERS Day will be observed in 
Pennsylvania and throughout the 
Nation on Thursday, November 14, 
during American Education Week 
(November 10-16). The observance 
provides a practical opportunity for 
community organizations and pro- 
fessional groups to honor outstanding 
teachers and focus public attention 
on the vital role of the teacher. 

It is the teacher—not the text- 
books, methods, or classrooms—who 
largely determines the quality of the 
educational program. It is the 
teacher who awakens joy in knowl- 
edge, who becomes the ideal for his 
pupils, who inspires their efforts and 
encourages their achievement. 


Citizens Have a Stake 


A serious shortage of qualified 
teachers is one of the critical prob- 
lems in education today. Public 
concern with this problem can be ex- 
pressed in many ways. In the first 
place, young men and women who by 
ability and personality should develop 
into good teachers can be encouraged 
to enter teaching. 

Each community can help the 
situation, also, by retaining the 
good teachers it already has. Most 
teachers leave the profession re- 
luctantly and would not do so if the 
compensation and working condi- 
tions in the school were even reason- 
ably close to those offered in other 
occupations. The community that 
stands by while competing occupa- 
tions siphon off its best teachers 
may find it impossible to replace 
them. 

Public understanding and appre- 
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ciation are important to the retention 
of good teachers. Many excellent 
teachers have sought other employ- 
ment because of an epidemic of ir- 
responsible and unwarranted criti- 
cism. As President Eisenhower re- 
cently said, ‘Teachers need our active 
support and encouragement. They 
are doing the most necessary and 
exacting job in the land. They can 
do their best only as we show them 
our appreciation and offer them our 
help.” 


The Local Branch Has a Part 


The local teachers association can 
lend great strength to the observance 
of Teachers Day. Already bound 
together voluntarily to promote edu- 
cation, the local association has a 
reservoir of inspiration, manpower, 
contacts, and professional energy 
that can heip to spark the celebration. 

In some communities the local 
association may coordinate the entire 
American Education Week program; 
in others it may play a strong sup- 
porting role. Working closely with 
the school administration, the local 
association is “a natural” for as- 
suming mature responsibility. If 
there is community apathy, the 
association's vigor and dedication 
may help overcome it. 

The PSEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
hasincluded the promotion of Teachers 
Day among its projects for this year. 
Through the Executive Council, the 
Commission plans to invite each local 
branch to set up a Committee that 
would function in this year’s cele- 
bration. Convention Districts are 
likewise encouraged to participate in 
observing this Special Day, and 
announcements will be made at the 
fall meetings of PSEA Departments, 
Sections, Round Tables, and other 
Conferences. 


What To Do 


Many appropriate activities sug- 
gest themselves for the observance of 
TEACHERS DAY in Pennsylvania 
on November 14: | 
1. Recognition dinners for teachers, 
given by some community or- 
ganization 
Presentation of a flower or other 
token of goodwill to every teacher 
—perhaps placed on the teachers’ 
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desks before they arrive at the 
school that day 

3. Selected teacher guests to be fea- 
tured at the regular meetings of 
community organizations 

4. Write-ups in newspapers, bulletins, 
and other publications featuring 
the achievements of the teaching 
staff as a whole; and human in- 
terest stories about individual 
teachers and their achievements 

5. Articles by prominent people about 
“the best teacher I ever had, and 


what he did to help me.” 

Available for the celebration of 
Teachers Day from the National 
Education Association are: (1) A 
fifteen-minute radio script for live 
broadcasting with six local charac- 
ters; (2) Anewspaper mat for Teach- 
ers Day three-columns wide covering 
327 lines; (3) A 35 mm movie trailer, 
one-minute in length, entitled “Trib- 
ute to Teachers’, from President 
Eisenhower's address at the NEA 
Centennial Birthday Party. 





What’s New in Teaching Reading? 


MRS. LOIS M. LEMLEY 


Reading Consultant — 
Reading City Schools 


O MANY things today are termed 
S reading difficulties that are really 
not reading difficulties at all, but 
rather are from poor teacher-pupil 
relationship in the selling of reading 
to the children. We must face facts 
and realize that the teacher of today 
has the greatest challenge that any 
teacher has ever had since the be- 
ginning of education. 

With whom is the teacher com- 
peting today? Is it not with the very 
best professional entertainers in the 
field? Are they not those that may 
be selected at will with the turn 
of a knob or button? When the 
child is watching television if he 
does not like the professional enter- 
tainer, all he does is turn the knob 
and select the most thrilling and 
exciting entertainer he can find. 
But—can he do this in school, or in 
the classroom? No. Should he 
happen to get a nonchalant-type of 
teacher, the poor child is defeated 
to begin with. 


Five Outstanding 


As | think about all of my teachers, 
I had five who were outstanding. 
They were enthusiastic about their 
subjects; they were excellent sales- 
men; they sold their subjects. Every- 
one loved to go to their classes. 

Since the greater rart of all learn- 
ing is through reading—and almost 
all of the content subjects need good 
reading—are we not all reading 
teachers in a way? Should we all not 
evaluate ourselves more thoroughly? 
Can we put more interest, enthusi- 
asm, and salesmanship into our 


subjects? Can we better sell our 
products? - 

Give me the teacher with a pound 
of enthusiasm and salesmanship in 
preference to the one who tries to 
use a ton of devices or remedies for 
“curing” reading ills. The one with 
the pound of enthusiasm will be the 
one who “‘sparks”’ the fire of interest 
in boys and girls for science, medi- 
cine, law, the ministry, teaching, 
and selling. She will be the one who 
leads the world to peace and wears 
the crown. 

That kind of teacher deserves a 
comfortable five-figure salary—she is 
worth her weight in gold. 


Rewards Never End 


Yes, teaching today is a real 
challenge, but the world is yours— 
it's wide open—will you accept the 
challenge? If you do your rewards 
will never end. It’s now the 1957-58 
school year, there is no better time 
to begin, to start anew. Let’s evalu- 
ate ourselves. Let's try todo a much 
better job! 

Every day of my teaching career 
I evaluated myself thoroughly. | 
am not sorry. My rewards will live 
in my memory forever. My children 
would always sigh when it was time 
to go home. They regretted that it 
was time tostop. Yes, it took energy 
to do this, it took good health, a good 
night's rest, and all of the faith | 
could muster—plus the help of my 
Creator. Yes, I was tired when | 
went home at night; but it was a 
rewarding kind of tiredness. It 
(See Reading, page 78) 
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Shortage of Teachers 


A World Situation 


KERMIT M. STOVER 
President, PSEA 
Harrisburg 


Fur hundred delegates and ob- 
servers from forty-nine countries 
of the free world at the Sixth Annual 
Convention of the World Confedera- 
tion of the Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession at Frankfurt, 
Cermany, from August | to 9, agreed 
that shortage of teachers and class- 
rcoms was a world-wide situation. 

The conference reported that pupils 
are receiving less education now be- 
cause of a teacher shortage. Low 
salaries, competition with other em- 
ployment, increased enrolments, in- 
adequate training institutions, poor 
recruitment folicies. and lack of 
prestige for the teacher were con- 
sidered the main reasons for the 
shortage. 

The major need for overcoming the 
shortage was found to be increased 
salaries Improvement of training 
through more and better training 
institutions and higher qualifications 
for teachers, and the development of 
greater prestige for teaching were 
found to be the second and third 
most important actions needed. 

The opening session of the Con- 
vention was held in St. Paul's Church 
the building in Frankfurt where 
many historic meetings resulted in 


and Classrooms-- 


WCOTP conclusion at 
Frankfurt, Germany 


the formation of a Constitutional 
Government for Germany. 


The Teacher 


Sir Ronald Gould, President of 
WCOTP, gave the keynote address 
of the Convention in which he clearly 
indicated the great importance of 
the theme of the Convention, The 
Teacher, by stating, “Whatever plans 
and schemes may be made by poli- 
ticians, administrators, and confer- 
ences, and however important they 
may be, in the last analysis the 
quality of our educational service is 
largely determined by the intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual resources 
of the teachers.”’ 

The Presicent challenged the Con- 
vention to encourage teachers to 
catch the vision of greatness which 
is theirs and to work individually and 
collectively to make teaching the 
createst possible force for good 
throughout the world. He stated, 
“If only teachers really understood 
the importance of their task, per- 
suaded the world to understand it 
too, enormous progress would become 
possible. 





Our PSEA President  photo- 
graphed with Sir Ronald Gould, presi- 
dent of WCOTP, and Philip Hickey, 
president of AASA. 


Business and Study 


Business sessions and study groups 
met from nine to five o'clock daily 
in the Volksbildungsheim Auditor- 
ium. Simultaneous translation 
through use of headphones was used 
with the three major languages repre- 
sented, French, German, and Eng- 
lish. Reports of the work of the Con- 
federation during the past year were 
heard and action was taken to expand 
the activities of the Organization for 
19358. 

A budget of $59,300 was adopted 
to finance the planned activities 
which included the establishment of 





_.Mr. and Mrs. Stover concentrate at the opening session 


in St. Paul's Church, Frankfurt. 
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event. 


_. .Listening to a translation of a speech at a dinner 
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_. United Staies delegates to the WCOTP Congress in Frankfurt, Ger- 


many, August, 1957. 


four committees: (1) Exceptional 
and Handicapped Children, (2) Tech- 
nical and Vocational Education, (3) 
Rural Education, and (4) Education 
Editors; the continuation and ex- 
pansion of a Teacher Information 
Center to be attached to the Secre- 
tariat; the organization of an African 
Consultative Committee for the pur- 
pose of aiding African Teachers; 
participation of WCOTP with United 
Nations to celebrate the Tenth Anni- 
versary of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights; cooperation of 
WCOTP with UNESCO in holding 
an Inter-American Congress of Edu- 
cation, and an Afro-Asian Education 
Conference to study East-West un- 
derstanding. 

The United States delegation con- 
sisted of 49 members, four of whom 
were from Pennsylvania, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Guhl, Past President 
of NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Dorothy Veon, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, and your 
President. Our delegation represented 
the National’ Education Association 
of the United States and met in 
caucus each night of the Convention 
to discuss the position of our Country 
in relation to the various issues to 
come before the business and com- 
mittee sessions 

It was my crivilege to be designated 
with Philip Hickey, president of the 
AASA, to serve as the U. S. repre- 
sentatives on the temporary Com- 
mittee on Technical and Vocational 
Education which met each morning 
before the convention sessions to de- 
velop procedures and plans for the 
work of this Committee during 1958. 

In addition to the very heavy 
work schedule of the Convention, 
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ample opportunities were provided 
for social events in which the teach- 
ers of Germany served as very gen- 
erous and efficient hosts to teachers 
of the World. 


The Hosts 


German teachers were available 
in each of the seventeen Frankfurt 
hotels in which the delegates were 
housed to welcome us and to serve in 
the capacity of interpreters and 
guides in the city. Each delegate 
was presented with an attractive 
leather brief case and entertained 
at the close of the Convention at a 
dinner-dance social in the beautiful 
Palm Gardens of Frankfurt. The 
entire delegation were the guests of 
the German teachers on an all day 
boat trip on the Rhine and a tour of 
one of the famous Castles located 
along its banks. The Burgomeister 
of Frankfurt gave a formal reception 
to all of the delegates at his official 
residence and paid particular honor 
to the delegates from Israel who had 
returned to German soil for the first 
time since the time of the Third 
Reich. 

International understanding among 
teachers, a world program for im- 
proving educational opportunities, 
and the development of a stronger 
teaching profession—the main ob- 
jectives of WCOTP—are on the move 
toward reality as a result of the work 
of the Confederation during the past 
six years and as a result of the 1957 
Convention. 

The continued development of 
WCOTP will mean achievement of 
our goals which are essential to the 
attainment of universal peace and 
international goodwill. 


Graduate Study Scholarships 

American graduate students will 
have a chance to study in Italy and 
Greece under the Fulbright scholar- 
ship program for 1958-59, it was an- 
nounced by Kenneth Holland, presi- 
dent of the Institute of International 
Education. Competition for these 
awards has opened and candidates 
may apply between now and next 
November 1. 

Basic eligibility requirements for 
these foreign study fellowships are 
United States citizenship, a college 
degree or its equivalent by the time 
the award will be used, knowledge 
of the language of the country of 
application sufficient to carry on the 
proposed study, and good health. 
Preference is given to applicants not 
more than 35 years of age. 


Countries in which grants for 
graduate study are available under 
the Fulbright Act are Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Burma, Chile, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, the Philippines, and the United 
Kingdom. In the Asian countries— 
Burma, India, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines, as well as in Greece, mature 
candidates are preferred. 


Persons interested in these awards 
can receive further information by 
writing to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, | East 67th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. The Informa- 
tion Division of IIE in New York City 
will also answer inquiries from appli- 
cants concerning study facilities 
abroad. 


Education Bulletin 
October 21 


PSEA’s weekly publication, the 
Education Bulletin, will start its 
twenty-sixth year on October 21. 
This four-page leaflet carries pro- 
fessional, informational, and inspira- 
tional articles. There are reports of 
local branch activities, reviews of 
local branch newsletters, and news 
concerning coming and past events. 

Members of the association may 
subscribe to the Bulletin when they 
enroll in the association. The sub- 
scription price is fifty cents for the 
thirty or more issues which will be 
published during the 1957-58 school 
year. 
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Local Branch Leaders 
Learn at Penn Hall 


MRS. MILTONA KLINETOB, 


Chairman, Committee on Local Branches 


| ae week of August 11-16 was an 
important week to leaders of 
Local Branches of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. Stimu- 
lated by the theme, “Today We 
Learn—Tomorrow We Lead”, 300 
professionally minded leaders as- 
sembled at Penn Hall, Chambersburg, 
at the Twelfth Annual Local Leaders 
Workshop. 

We were seeking the “know-how” 
for the planning of action programs 
suited to the needs of the members at 
the Local Branch level. And we were 
inspired, too, by the vision of what 
strong professional organization can 
do as we considered the PEP Pro- 
gram for PSEA, introduced for the 
first time to our State-wide leaders. 

Working in small groups, county 
and independent local branch presi- 
dents, under the guidance of able, 
experienced leaders, tackled problems 
which were outlined in the Penn Hall 
Workkook. Our discussions and 
exchange of ideas centered around 
five Problem Areas. “Planning and 
Conducting Good Local Branch 
Meetings” ; “Setting up Well-Rounded 
Programs of Local Branch Activities 
and Keeping Membership Up-to-Date 
on Professional Developments’ ; *“De- 
veloping Good Relationship with Ad- 
ministration and School Board’; 
“Developing Special Leadership 
Techniques for the Presentation of 
Ideas’; and “Developing Specialized 
Service Programs’ were the stimu- 
lating topics of our discussions. 


PEP for PSEA 


The Proposed Expanded Program 
which our delegates enthusiastically 
began early to identify as PEP was 
the subject of the inspiring Monday 
evening program. Lucy A. Valero, 
PSEA Vice-President, was chairman 
of a panel of State Association leaders 
who explained the parts of the pro- 
gram which have already been started 
and gave a very clear vision of the 
things which the PSEA will be doing 
when the program moves into high 
gear. 
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Harvey E. Cayman, Executive 
Secretary; Harold J. Koch, President 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Thomas E. Carson, PSEA 
past-president; NN. Eugene Shoe- 
maker, PSEA past-president, and 
G. Baker Thompson, who are all 
members of the President's PEP 
Committee, discussed every aspect 
of the forward-looking program and 
outlined some rossibilities for rapid 
expansion of PSEA Services. Their 
discussions of our professional de- 
velopment were well received and 
formed the background for two special 
discussion groups on the PEP Pro- 
gram during the week of the Work- 
shop. 


Corma Mowery, past-president of 
the NEA, in a dynamic address at 
the traditional Thursday banquet, 
reviewed the accomplishments of our 
Local, State, and National Associa- 
tions which have been attained by 
united effort. She urged all teachers 
to identify their professional interests 
with their professional Associations 
so closely that they can confidently 
tackle with vigor and vision the 
education problems of the present. 
She forcefully challenged our dele- 
gates to set their sights on even 
greater professional Association ac- 
complishments in the future. 


Kermit M. Stover, PSEA Presi- 
dent, who had just returned from the 
Frankfurt, Germany, meeting of the 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession, reported 
the highlights of his experiences in 
Europe. He brought to us the ex- 
pression of friendship extended to 
Pennsylvania teachers by the Ba- 
varian Association members whom 
he met at the convention. The 
message was an exrression of their 
appreciation of the work done by A. 
Clair Moser, Associate Executive 
Secretary of PSEA, when he guided 
the Bavarian teachers into their first 
national all-inclusive organization in 
1950 and 1951. Mr. Stover told the 
group that Bavarian teachers give 








Here are the leaders who manned the 
discussion groups at the Local Leaders 
Workshop. 


full credit to the wise guidance of Mr 
Moser and say that if it had not been 
for his organizational know-how, the 
position of Bavarian teachers would 
not be so far advanced. 


Help by Consultation 


Individual consultations were ar- 
ranged for delegates by appointment 
Members of Headquarters Staff and 
leaders of the State Association sat 
with leaders to discuss problems 
peculiar to their Local Branches 
This feature of the Workshop was 
enthusiastically received and many 
of our leaders requested an expansion 
of individualized Workshop service 


In the orientation of the Local 
Branch leaders, no attempt was made 
to minimize the difficulties that lie 
ahead in the planning of action pro- 
grams in their home schools. It was 
quite clear that leadership is a difficult 
job and requires great knowledge, 
professional attitudes, and complete 
understanding by our leaders of what 
professional association really means 
and what professional association 
really can do. 


The delegates were quick to realize 
that their recognition of problems at 
the local level serves as the basis on 
which to build good Local Branch 
programs. They learned that it is 
wise to know where their group is 
going, why it is going, and how to get 
there. They learned that their serv- 
ice will be at some sacrifice of time 
and energy but that the opportunity 
for service which leadership gives 
pays dividends in professional growth 
and in the advancement of the teach- 
ing profession. 

There was a noticeable acceptance 
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Pictures. . . : 

...Leaders of PSEA gathered in 
the solarium to discuss the Associa- 
tion's Proposed Expanded Program. 

. . Delegates ate their section of the 
State from the cake which was served 
at the Sunday evening reception. 

...Members of the Committee on 
Local Branches take advantage of being 
photographed to get a breath of fresh 
air on the steps of Penn Hall. 

Penn Hall photographs were taken 


by our delegates of the serious chal- 
lenge to their professional leadership. 
The tone of the group discussions 
indicated that many were deter- 
mined to strengthen their local branch 
at the beginning of the 1957-58 
Association year. 


At Work and At Play 


During the whole week the con- 
tacts which our leaders made with 
each other socially complimented the 
association they had with each other 
in the Work Groups. Everywhere 
one went, snatches of conversation 
overheard indicated their great in- 
terest in doing a good job of leader- 
ship. You could hear such questions 
as, “How did you conduct your 
membership campaign?’, “Do you 
have an in-service program?’’, “What 
did you do akout salaries?” Experi- 
ences were exchanged and almost all 
delegates took full advantage of the 
opportunity to grow in knowledge of 
professional association. 

Although the week was filled with 
a well-planned work program, there 
were many activities which allowed 
our delegates to enjoy life and have 
real fun together. A picnic supper, 
an evening of dancing under the stars, 
and an uproarious comedy at the 
Totem Pole Playhouse will long be 
remembered as high roints of our 
1957 Workshop. When delegates 
were not working, they took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to play 
golf, to swim, to just ‘set’, to sharpen 
their bridge games. 

The members of our Workshop 
went on the traditional Wednesday 
trips to Washington and to Gettys- 
burg and Harrisburg. 

The smaller of our two touring 
groups was conducted expertly over 
the Battlefield at Gettysburg and 
experienced the almost nostalgic sen- 
sation to which few Americans are 
(See Penn Hall, page 80) 
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HO are the good teachers? In 
particular, who are the good 


college teachers? No student ever 
had a teacher whom he did not char- 
acterize often as good, bad, or in- 
different. Similarly, no member of a 
teaching staff ever failed to classify 
his colleagues. The label, “He is a 
good teacher,” sticks to a teacher 
through many college generations. 
But why is he good? Because of 
something he does? Because of some- 
thing he has? Or because he was 
labeled by chance; and the label, 
through tradition, just keeps on 
sticking? Surely there must be de- 
grees of excellence in every job, and 
there must be some standards by 
which we can give values to degrees 
of excellence. Let us see if we can find 
an answer to the question, “Who are 
the good teachers?” 


The Good from the Bad 


There are many occupations in 
which it is easy to pick the good 
from the bad. A salesman of any 
kind can be rated on his profit to the 
business. A sales manager can be 
rated on the returns of the men whom 
he selects and manages. A president 
of a business corporation can ke 
rated on the bases of dividends and 
stock appreciation. Almost any 
journeyman can be rated on the 
quality and quantity of his product. 
A masonry foreman can list, one-two- 
three, the bricklayers under him; and 
were he not tied by the union scale, 
he could pay his men in proportion 
to their worth 

But what shall we say of the 
preacher, the scholar, the statesman, 
the teacher? The preacher who keers 
his church out of debt and who fills 
his pews may ke thought successful ; 
yet to a clear-sighted minority he is 
a loud speaking emptiness. Ob- 
jectively measured he is, perhars, a 
success; subjectively, he is or is not. 
It depends upon who is passing judg- 
ment. It depends upon one’s kLe- 
lieving that there are objective meas- 
urements for excellence which can 
outweigh the shades of impression 
and feeling which make up our sub- 
jective ratings. There is much more 
to water than H2O. There is fog and 
mist and dew and the ‘'slapping of 
great green seas.’ Sometimes the 
objective tests do not get at the 
realities. 

Now the teacher is, in some ways, 
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Wha are the Good Teachers? 


LEE PAUL SIEG 
Retired President 
University of Washington 


like the preacher. He is an exhorter 
and an expounder; and in other ways 
he is, or should be, something differ- 
ent. Before we talk about a success- 
ful teacher or a successful person of 
any kind, we should ask, ‘Successful 
in what?” There are many kinds of 
teachers, and many ways in which 
they do their day’s work well. Soc- 
rates and Jesus and Tolstoy were 
great teachers; though I| doubt if 
they ever spent their wits in finding 
out how little their pupils knew, or 
in recording grades, or in overmuch 
talk. They were successful because 
they thought deeply; because they 
led lives that had a purpose; be- 
cause, by any fair measure, they 
would be rated as gentlemen in all 
periods of civilization. For such men 
there are some objective ratings— 
values, as the years have gone by, 
by which we can trace the results of 
their work. 

During his life, a teacher can 
scarcely expect this kind of objec- 
tivity in his rating. We cannot wait 
the verdict of even fifty years. Here, 
then, is a puzzle that leaves one 
almost in the state of the speaker in 
the old rhyme, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 
The reason why I can not tell. 
But this one thing I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 
Or substitute “do” for “do not” and 
you have both sides of the story. 

I hope I have given some point to 
the difficulty of my problem. I can 
rate, almost in one-two-three order, 
the teachers whom | know; but my 
rating may not be like that of any 
other person. Indeed, I may possess 
nothing that will cause my ratings 
to be better than those of any one 
else. And yet—here is the awkward 
situation—I am charged, because of 
my job, with the task of rating them. 
Therefore, right or wrong, I must do 
it. 

I suppose we build up subjective 
conclusions from perfectly tangible 
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concrete notions; yet we are so 
constituted that we usually are un- 
conscious of the particular items 
that form our conclusions. They 
seem to be integrated and to pop out 
without our having any idea of how 
they were formed. Because of this 
tendency, | am going to dig below 
the top layer of my integrator to 
try to see the elements which | fuse 
together in painting my picture of a 
good teacher. 


One - Two - Three Order 


Of course, in doing this, I am dis- 
closing what | think is a teacher's 
job. In a task such as | am at- 
tempting, | dislike listing qualities 
in one-two-three order. Such a 
method smacks of rigidity and cock- 
sureness. Nevertheless, | am going 
to list and discuss briefly a few qual- 
ities most of which, I believe, are 
possessed by great teachers, although 
no one teacher has all of them and 
no two teachers have them in equal 
measure. It must be understood how- 
ever, that I am not seriously at- 
tempting to weigh the relative im- 
portance of these qualities. I am 
merely putting them down for in- 


spection. 
First, I give knowledge great 
weight. I think a good teacher must 


know much more about his subject 
than he will often be asked to use in 
his teaching. And he must know 
about related subjects. It is sur- 
prising how quickly a good student 
in his gropings can shoot out to the 
very rim of knowledge. The teacher 
cannot afford at such times to be 
unready. 

Second, the good teacher is filled 


J 


through and through with eagerness | 


to lead others into his own delightful 
world of ideas. The urge is not an 
artificial interest: it is the interest 
almost of the zealot. He has a sink- 
ing feeling in the pit of his stomach 
when he goes into a classroom be- 
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cause, in that room, he knows; lies 
the chance of a great adventure. | 


sometimes feel that this one quality. 


is more important than any of the 
others. It seems the very heart of 
good teaching. It is the same subtle 
alchemy between the teacher and the 
student that must have been present 
between the old master and his ap- 
prentice. It is not a cold, intellectual 
relation. It has in it the warm magic 
of kindliness and affection and hero 
worship. The master is sincere to 
the point of hoping to the exclusion 
of all else that his apprentice will 
grow in stature. If he grows taller 
than the master, so much the better. 
Here comes a dual _ relationship. 
There is no such person, standing 
alone, as a good teacher. There is 
the great teacher for those students 
who catch the fire; to others, he may 
be commonplace, or less than that. 
Third, the good teacher is a gentle--, 

man in both a mid-Victorian and a 
modern sense. He (to use for sim- 
plicity only one sex) is considerate 
and kind. He never wittingly humili- 
ates those under his authority. He 
has good manners, and he is at ease 
wherever he finds himself. 


how, get excited over a teacher who 
has at his command all the latest 
and approved methods of managing 
his class. who has that, | say, and 
nothing much else. I do give weight 
to an orderly mind and to orderly 
habits because | think these traits are 
useful in connection with other more 
important ones. That is, a teacher 
who is not orderly is likely to be 
rather chaotic in his thinking. 


Eighth, the good teacher can be on 
occasion a severe taskmaster, a 
perfect drill sergeant. 

Ninth, the great teacher has a 
conscious ignorance of his job, but he 
couples his ignorance to an active 
curiosity. He does not know every- 
thing. He realizes his shortcomings; 
he feels that he does not always 
handle his students in just the best 
way. Yet he has enough curiosity 
and humility to try to mend matters. 


At this point you can well cry, 
“Hold, enough! What have these 
traits, admirable as some of them may 
be, to do with the good teacher?’ 
Perhaps you are justified in the 
protest. I want to repeat, however, 
that in naming important traits, 


Fourth, the good teacher is loyal to - possessions, and habits, I have, at 


the institution which he serves. I do 
not mean to go quite so far as, *... my 
country, right or wrong’; but I do 
propose to go pretty close to that. 
This is another way of saying that the 
teacher is part of the institution or, 
for that matter, the community. He 
must help to build up the body; he 
must. have faith in the body; he 
must be loyal. 

Fifth, the good teacher is inter- 
esting. Some teachers can make the 
dullest subjects full of life; some can 
barge their way through dynamite 
without setting it off. 


Sixth, the good teacher is a good , 


listener. If he is given to too much 
talk, the poor student will have a 
dreadful time collecting and ar- 
ranging his own meager store of 
information. The great talker really 
is quite unaware of the teacher's job, 
perhaps I should say the educator's 
job. The student needs to find out 
for himself many of the things that 
are talked at him. 


Seventh, the good teacher has an _ 


orderly mind and orderly habits. | 
find that I do not weigh heavily 
technical expertness in the class- 
room. Perhaps here I am a bit un- 
fair or even blind. I cannot, some- 
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the same time, in a somewhat round- 
about way, described the good teacher 
and his business. If any one insists 
that the college teacher need only 
see that Johnny goes to class, studies 
his lesson, and recites it under all 
conditions, then I must admit that he, 
the teacher, may have little need for 
any of the qualities | have listed. A 
gentleman is a luxury if you have 
this type of teacher in mind. In fact, 
in such a case, | see no need for an 
interesting or a well-informed person. 
Nor does such a teacher have to be 
filled with any great urge except to 
keep his account kooks. 


Desire To Learn 


I, on the contrary, am convinced 
that few teachers can develop or 
should be expected to develop their 
students by assignments, recitations, 
and marks in the class book. | firmly 
believe that no education of much 
value is given to a student by the 
usual processes of questioning or of 
lecturing, for these are only adjuncts. 
The student must have the desire to 
find out. I am idealizing, I presume, 
because I instinctively picture the 
genuine student as one who wants an 
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education and who has some ability 
to set about getting it. 

I know that there will always be in 
our colleges a fairly large body of 
students who have lost, or else never 
had, the knack of going after what 
they want, and of wanting something 
worth going after. Possibly, as a 
practical measure, one could sort out 
both faculty and students and give 
like unto like; give the patient 
lesson-hearers to those who can get 
educated only lesson by lesson; and 
save the best teachers for the best 
students. After all, there are rela- 
tively few great teachers and a few 
great students. 

Even though there are actually 
many poor students, it does no harm 
(it may do a lot of good) to think 
about our work in terms of the best 
students. The teacher I have in 
mind, a counselor and a friend, as 
well as a taskmaster, can do no con- 
ceivable harm to the dull student; 
in fact, I am sure he can help him. 
It is not slushy sentiment to remind 
ourselves that the dull student is just 
as imrortant to his parents as is the 
bright student to his. Just realizing 
this simple, human situation is often- 
times the jot that separates the good 
teacher from the indifferent one. 
The personality and the character of 
the teacher, the master whom the 
apprentice is striving to please, are 
really, then, matters of paramount 
importance, not incidentals. The 
teacher is far along the road upon 
which the beginner is first treading. 
The beginner, if he is to profit at 
all from his teacher, must respect, 
even love, him. 

Now there is no such thing as per- 
fection in any of these nine qualities, 
nor is there any one who stands 
superlatively high in them all. When 
I am passing judgment on a teacher, 
I presume I fuse these qualities 
together in some way unknown to 
me and come out with my answer. 
There is only about one of these, 
scholarship, upon which there can 
be any objective agreement. To me 
a certain teacher may be interesting; 
to another he may be dull; and toa 
third—well, to him the whole thing 
is of no importance, anyhow. The 
qualities which I have listed may be 
looked upon as parts of a compound 
measuring stick. This stick, fortu- 
nately, does not have to go into the 
classroom; for that I am glad. I 
never did believe that an outsider 
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ould go to a teacher's class and 
come away with an undistorted pic- 
ture. There is little or nothing ob- 
jective atout my measurement. But 
then, who fossesses objective meas- 
urements of real value? Who is to 
tell whether a teacher is good or not? 

Possibly one could compare two 
teachers by giving each a class and 
finding which class is able to pass the 
best examination at the end. But 
how do we know that the classes are 
equal at the start? And how do we 
know that the examination is going to 
measure the intangible things we are 
seeking? If I could talk with about 
one hundred graduates of our uni- 
versity, all more than thirty years of 
age, I might get some notion, al- 
though I am not so sure, of who were 
the great teachers of ten or more 
years ago—that is, some notion of 
the value of my measuring stick. 
But that would not help me with 
those who are here now. 


Bound the Teacher 


When all is said and done, then, 
although one can not describe the 
good teacher, he can, at least, give a 
setting to him or, as it were, bound 
him. He, the good teacher, knows 
that students, following an organized 
program of thinking and study, in or 
out of a university, will get along 
fairly well without help or encourage- 
ment, without a good teacher or, for 
that matter, without any teacher at 
all. The seeker will learn something. 
There is merit in seeing to it that 
students go to class with fair regu- 
larity for four years. There is merit 
in expecting them to spend regular 
hours in study. It is the kind of 
merit that the compulsory saving 
feature of endowment insurance fos- 
sesses. With almost any kind of 
teacher, the regulated periods of 
study and class meetings will result 
in some good. Good may come, 
even, from correspondence study if 
there is in it the constant pressure to 
keep going. 

But, if we admit all this, we can 
still be sure that the good teacher, 
as | have tried to describe him, can 
carry the student much farther than 
just any teacher can. He can bring 
about that magic alchemy which will 
make the student's college life a 
glorious thing, not one just a little 
more purroseful and a little more 
successful. It may lift the student's 
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eyes to the hill tops and the stars. 
The good teacher who has gone 
along the road of his own study be- 
lieves deeply that what he is doing is 
good fun and that it is worth doing. 
He is eager to see that youngsters 
find for themselves the joy of learning. 
Therefore, he does not set out to spoil 
everything by giving the secret all 
away. Anyhow, he knows that zest 
for learning, and even learning itself, 
cannot be given away. He knows 
that learning must be found, and 
that it can most easily be found when 
some one who has been over part of 
the road helps the student on his 
way. 

The thrice-a-week class meetings, 
which take the place of the desirable, 
but impracticable, and much more 
irregular individual contacts, will be, 
with this good teacher, great oc- 
casions. They will not be marred by 
any process of finding out, for the 
mere sake of finding out, what the 
student does not know. Neither will 
they be marred by any doubt that the 
student wants to get ahead. Ex- 
aminations and tests? To be sure; 
but there are right and wrong ways, 
right and wrong notions, right and 
wrong ends. Lectures? To be sure; 
but there are right and wrong ways 
and ends. Recitations? To be sure, 
on occasion. It is not what he does 
that stamps the teacher; it is what 
he is and how full and rich is his 
understanding. Right understanding 
will illumine the whole procedure; 
it will fit that procedure not only to 
the good student but to the poor one. 
No teacher can make a silk purse out 
of pigskin, but he can make an 
honest leather one. 


And so we cannot describe the 
good teacher. We normally see him 
in only three dimensions, and in these 
dimensions he has a varied form. He 
is pleasing to the eye; or quite 
otherwise. He is big and fat, or he 
is thin and meager. He is old, bald, 
and bewhiskered; or he is young 
and smooth-cheeked. It is a fourth 
dimensional view that brings all 
these figures into any unity, that 
sorts out the good from the bad. 
We cannot plat our fourth dimen- 
sion; but, somehow, we have a deep 
instinct for it. And just as this 
intangible fourth dimension, rising 
far above mere technique, gives music 
and painting and poetry the immortal 
touch, so this same magic can really 
make the great teacher. 





A Word of Thanks 

I thank you for your goodness, 
For your kindly thought of me— 
But poor is human gratitude, 
And so we'll let it be. 


But here's my heart's acknowledgment 

In simple speech expressed: 

May the good God bless and thank you 

In the way that He knows best. 
—ANONYMOUS 


Time for Everything 

Take time to work—it is the price of 
SUCCESS. 

Take time to think—it is the source of 
power. 

Take time to play—it is the secret of 
perpetual youth. 

Take time to read—it is the foundation 
of wisdom. 

Take time to be friendly—it is the road 
to happiness. 

Take time to dream—it is hitching your 
wagon to a star. 

Take time to love and be loved—it is the 
privilege of the gods. 

Take time to look around—it is too 
short a day to be selfish. 

Take time to laugh—it is the music of 
the soul. 

—Old English Prayer, 
NEA Journal, October, 1949 


Barter 
Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Life has loveliness to sell, 

Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 

Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit's still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been, or could be. 
—SARA TEASDALE 
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Loose Ends 


Eugene P. Bertin 








THE MIGHTY LOCAL BRANCH 


Our local leaders conferences now 
going at full tilt across the State should 
remind us that no single factor is more 
important to the future of the PSEA 
and to the profession at large than the 
Local Branch. 

Through it we congregate to correlate 
our efforts, we educate to build up our 
professional resources, and we activate 
to push forward the broad frontier of 
education. 

From the Local Branch come our 
ideals, our integrity, our moral strength, 
our leadership; and these qualities will 
be no stronger in our professional or- 
ganization than are the local associa- 
tions where they are born and bred. It 
is this basic unit of our Association, 
with all its components, that will surely 
make us what we are. If the Local 
Branches are strong, the PSEA is strong 
—and the profession is strong. 

Perhaps the punster made sense when 
he quipped: “We must learn to live 
together in this world or be cremated 
equal.” 


THEY DON'T FADE AWAY 


Apropos National Grandparents Day 
(October 13) we find that some are 
more enduring than the proverbial “old 
soldiers.’ There was the old Cape 
Codder who got thumpin’ mad when 
his company suggested he retire on a 
pension. ‘Ding bust it,” he exploded, 
“when | took this job in 1870 they 
told me it was permanent!” Another 
oldster reluctantly admitted, ‘I’ve 
learned there are some things you can 
do at 70 that you can’t do so easily at 
75." When Jeb Sawyer was asked 
about his longevity, he said, ‘‘It’s very 
simple. I've been takin’ vitamin tablets 
ever since | was 99.”’ 

The president of the Over-Eighty 


Club was challenged for admitting two ° 


members who were only 78. He ex- 
plained, “Well every organization 
needs some young blood.” 


THE ENGINEERING OF CONSENT 


This four-word phrase with a scien- 
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tific flavor gets at the real meaning of 
Public Relations. Good will, properly 
engineered, is just about the mightiest 
force in the Universe. Boiled down to 
its essentials, good public relations 
means simply making friends with the 
public. 


Knowing how to keep people happy 
is getting to be almost as important as 
work and talent. We are all human 
beings; if we please people we get 
along and we get ahead. Today’s 
profits are yesterday's good will 
ripened. 


Every contact you make with any- 
body, any place, any time, is public 
relations. All of us are constantly 
persuading or ordering or seducing or 
overawing each other into buying 
this, believing that, voting for the other; 
and the right words striking the right 
persons at the right time can change the 
course of history. 


Communication, you know, is a little 
like ‘“hawg callin’. . . it ain't the noise 
you make, it’s the appeal in your voice.” 
Tact is the knack of making a point with- 
out making an enemy. A good part of 
success in this business is getting along 
with those people you can’t get ahead 
of—or the art of not treating the public 
like relations. 


In the engineering of consent, we 
must sell values and services, not costs 
and things. In business, they sell better 
vision, not glasses; protection, not in- 
surance; foot comfort, not shoes; at- 
tractive appearance, not clothes. 


To our public we must sell healthful 
and abundant living, happy homes, in- 
telligent minds and articulate expres- 
sion, successful citizenship, expert tal- 
ents, enjoyment of leisure time, attrac- 
tive personality, moral and spiritual 
values. 


Within our profession, we offer the 
combined strength of 67,000 members 
to win greater security, higher stand- 
ards of performance, social prestige, 
guaranteed professional rights, clear 
ethical practices, and an ever-improv- 
ing clientele of new recruits. 


By engineering these advancements 
we may expect the whole world to 
echo the remark an observing youngster 
made to his parents: “Teachers are 
much nicer than people.” 


The small courtesies sweeten life; 
the greater ennoble it. 


It’s just the little human touch 

That makes the game worth while. 
The little helpful word of praise, 

The small and cheery smile. 


The world, from our first to our last 
hour, is our school, and the whole of 
life has but one great purpose—educa- 
tion. The character of a people, their 
vices and their virtues, are absolutely 
dependent upon the teachers charged 
with the education of their youth. 


| put great store by personal ex- 
ample, for a good example is like a bell 
that calls many to church. We must be 
religiously what we want our children 
to be. They are sensitive to incon- 
sistency. 


IN DEFENSE OF IGNORANCE 


With all the talk these days about 
1Q’s, the Gifted Child, and the Top 
Fifth, one might think ignorance is 
some sort of stepchild. Far from it. 
Ignorance (sometimes spelled “‘igrance’’ 
or ‘igurance’) is what we all have, 
only in diferent subjects. 


After all, a person must have a cer- 
tain amount of intelligent ignorance to 
get along. Isn't education really just 
learning a lot about how little you 
know? There is no knowledge—only 
a lesser state of ignorance. 


Wasn't it Josh Billings who said, 
““Twasn’'t my ignorance that done me in; 
‘twas the things | knowed that wasn’t 
so. But leave it to little Larry to give 
the real low-down on the subject. He 
says, Ignorance is when you don’t 
know something and somebody finds 
it out.”” 


One should never lose his ignorance, 
for it can't be replaced. 
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The President Reports 


My experiences on tour to WCOTP 
this summer gave me a new apprecia- 
tion of the tremendcovs dividends the 
work of our Association pays to its 
members 

I discovered that thousands of 
teachers in Bavaria, Germany, con- 
sider the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association 
as their very close friends and hold 
our Association in high regard. This 
relationship developed as the result 
of our Association activities after 
World War II when our Associate 
Executive Secretary, A. Clair Moser, 
was sent to Bavaria to assist the 
German teachers in organizing a pro- 
fessional association and when sev- 
eral of the German teachers visited 
Pennsylvania as guests of the PSEA. 

It was because of this close tie be- 
tween our Associations that I was 
royally entertained as the guest of the 
Bavarian Teachers Association at 
their annual convention in Wurzburg, 
Germany, from July 24 to 26. Here 
I discovered an organization and a 
convention which were similar in pat- 
tern to that of PSEA. 

The Association members, some 
25,000 in number, elect a House of 
Delegates to transact its business. 
The Association is composed of local 
units, much like our Local Branches, 
which are organized into nine con- 
vention districts. At the Conven- 
tion, each of the convention districts 
hold caucuses to determine the posi- 
tion their delegates would take in 
business sessions on each of the is- 
sues. 


The opening session of the Conven- 
tion was attended and addressed by 
the officials of the State, including 
the President of Bavaria and the 
leaders of each of the political parties 
of the Legislative body. In addition 
to the general business sessions of the 
Convention, social events were sched- 
uled in the evenings while a grand ex- 
hibit of pupil projects was open 
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throughout the day in one of the 
modern consolidated schools of Wurz- 
burg. 

The delegates credit PSEA with 
much of the success of their organi- 
zation. It now stands as the largest 
and strongest State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Germany. Over 25% of all 
members of teachers associations in 
Germany belong to this organization 

it was interesting to observe the 
effective public relations work of the 
Association and the fine relations it 
had with the newspapers of Bavaria. 

We justly can be proud of this 
great Teachers Association in Ger- 
many whose organization and activi- 
ties are a result of our investment of 
time and money in the development 
of a strong and free teaching fro- 
fession in Germany. The friendship 
between our Associations will endure 
for many years to come. 


Although PSEA dividends have 
been recular and have been enormous 
in size, we can expect even more and 
greater dividends with the expansion 
of our program financed by the in- 
crease of dues. Additional services in 
field work are now available to our 
members, through the employment 
of Lucy Valero as a new staff mem- 
ber. By the time this issue of the 
JOURNAL reaches your desk, I hope 
we can announce the appointment of 
a Public Relations Director and a 
Committee to study the overall pro- 
gram of public education in Pennsy]- 
vania. 

To beginning teachers, may I ex- 
tend a very cordial welcome to our 
profession and a very special invita- 
tion to participate in the activities of 
your local, State, and National pro- 
fessional organizations. We welcome 
you to membership in the National 
Education Association and the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
and urge you to join our efforts to 
strengthen the profession and to se- 
cure adequate programs to meet the 
needs of our time—Kermit M. 
STOVER, President, PSEA. 


Social Security--Retirement 


The referendum on social security, 
August 26 and 27, resulted in an 
overwhelming majority of affirmative 
votes. In the referendum in June, 
55,873 voted yes. The second ref- 
erendum in August was limited to 
those who voted yes in the preference 
referendum in June. An incomplete 
tabulation indicates that 50,006 sec- 
ret ballots were cast of which 47,644 
voted yes and 2,362 voted no. In 
as much as more than 51% voted in 
the affirmative, the compact between 
the Commonwealth and the Federal 
Government was signed August 30 
at 4:32 p.m. Accordingly the in- 
tegration of our retirement system 
and social security is now in effect. 

Those who are in the integrated 
plan and retire should: 

1. Apply for retirement in the 
usual manner but indicate that their 
retirement anticipates retirement 
with integration’ 

2. Application should be made 
separately for social security. The 
form for this application should be 
secured from the nearest social se- 
curity office, properly filled out, and 
sent to the local office. This in turn 
will be forwarded to the social security 
office in Baltimore, and the social 
security office in Baltimore will for- 
ward it to the State social security 
office in Harrisburg. 

Those who retire and apply for 
social security immediately will have 
to make certain lump sum retroactive 
payments for social security. The 
amount of these payments should be 
determined by the local board of 
education, and the individual should 
make the lump sum payments to the 
local board of school directors. This 
board in turn will forward these 
retroactive payments to the social 
security office in Harrisburg, which in 
turn will forward the required amounts 
to the Federal office of social security. 
No individual should make nor can 
he make personal payments to the 
social security office in Harrisburg. 
The payments for retroactive cover- 
age, as indicated previously, should 
be made to the local board of school 
directors, which in turn will forward 
them to the office in Harrisburg. 
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NEA Gifted Students 


Conference 


About 200 educators will look into 
the problem of identifying and edu- 
cating above-average high school 
students at a conference scheduled 
for December in Washington, D. C., 
according to an announcement by 
William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the National Education Associ- 
ation. 

A recent $55,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation has made the 
conference possible, Dr. Carr said, 
and James B. Conant, former U. S. 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, has agreed to serve as 
chairman. Details on the conference 
agenda and exact date for the meeting 
will be announced later. 

Timed to be one of the major 
windup activities of the NEA’s Cen- 
tennial year, plans are now underway 
to bring together information on the 
work currently being done by school 
systems to challenge and help gifted 
students. 

Conference participants will in- 
clude persons who are now actively 
engaged in improvement projects, 
experts and specialists in such fields 
as psychology, educational testing, 
and in the major curricular fields of 
the colleges and secondary schools. 
Key individuals in professional or- 
ganizations and other groups es- 
pecially interested in students of 
above-average academic ability will 
also take part. 


Preretirement Manual 


A guide to whole life planning is 
provided in a Preretirement Manual 
of Senior Citizen magazine. The 
manual is largely the work of Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor of Senior 
Citizen, who for 34 years was editor 
of the NEA Journal. 

This manual brings together ma- 
terial of great importance to every- 
one who wishes to see his life as a 
well ordered whole. It is especially 
valuable for presentation to persons 
who are approaching retirement. 

Copies may be ordered from Senior 
Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
The price is $1 per copy with quantity 
discounts as follows: 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or 
more copies, 40%. 
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“No Teacher Alone”’---The 
Story of Teachers Groups 


“No Teacher Alone’ makes the 
teaching profession what it is today 
and helps education move forward. 

What is behind the national, state, 
and local organizations that unite 
teachers in a profession is the subject 
of a new National Education Associa- 
tion film, “No Teacher Alone.” 

Focused on the program and serv- 
ices of the NEA, this 20-minute, 16 
mm. color film brings home to one 
teacher, Cleo, her part in professional 
teachers organizations—and their part 
in her life and career. Through the 
words of a fellow teacher, Cleo gets 
a down-to-earth picture of the NEA 
and its affiliates. 

Meetings and publications are more 
than just words, Cleo learns. She 
sees that even what and how she 
teaches now is shaped in part by the 
work of education associations. Con- 
ferences and conventions, curriculum 
and development seminars, and all 
professional meetings are held to dis- 
cuss new ideas and problems in edu- 
cation that matter personally to Cleo. 

“No Teacher Alone” follows the 
plans and activities of a local educa- 
tion association in proposing a new 
salary schedule to its school board. 
Its request for help goes from Cleo’s 
city to NEA Headquarters in Wash- 
ington and to the state associations. 
NEA research helps the local associa- 
tion to make its case with complete 
up-to-date information. School board 
members are prepared to listen be- 
cause they have read about education 
and its aims in newspapers and maga- 
zines—articles that are there because 
of NEA and state association help. 

If local associations choose, they 
may buy a color print of “No Teacher 
Alone” for $100 (black and white 
prints are available at $40) and have 
their own credit line added at the 
close of the film for $15. 

The PSEA has several copies of 
this film which Local Branches may 
borrow on request to 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg. 
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Dear Miss North: 


What do you do in a teacher or- 
ganization where there are teachers who 
are against everything? They have a 
completely negative attitude. 


A Trusted President 
Dear Friend: 


I wish | had a well written answer 
to your question. I am confident 
that I could sell it to every organiza- 
tion in the country. Since I don't, 
I'll just tell you a few things I've 
learned the hard way (by being 
president of a local teachers’ group.) 

People have negative attitudes for 
a variety of reasons. And a variety of 
people have a variety of negative 
attitudes. What I'm trying to say is 
—this is a problem of individuals and 
individual situations. It is not an 
immovable mass. 

John Smith may be negative to 
your leadership. This is where you 
look for the people with whom John 
is cooperative and make your con- 
tacts with John through those people. 
They will bring out his best response 
—you won't. 

Mary Brown may be negative be- 
cause she doesn’t know or under- 
stand. Here you take time to explain 
and to discuss. She may not be 
against the idea at ail. She just 
hasn't grasped it as quickly as you 
have. 

Tom Jones may be negative be- 
cause he never has had an opportunity 
to assume a positive role in the 
organization. This is a member who 
may be used in a minor leadership 
role and given an opportunity to 
speak for something. His negative 
attitude may disappear. 

Helen's negative attitude may be a 
part of her attitude toward life. 
Given time enough, someone could 
have done something, but in your 
position youll have to accept it as 
part of Helen. 

Negative Attitudes are Contagious 
—be sure not to let the negative 
attitudes of a few cause you to have a 
negative attitude toward them. You 
cant afford it, personally or pro- 


fessionally. “MN 
me Berek 


Sincerely, 
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Supervision Department 
Goes to Pittsburgh 


M. Louise Lowe, president, has 
announced that the fall conference 
of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum will be at the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Novem- 
ber 10, 11, and 12. She has named 
the vice president, Albert I. Oliver, 
Philadelphia, to chair the program 
committee. The program will follow 
the pattern used at the 1956 con- 
ference in Altoona. 


For the theme, Enrichment for all 
Pennsylvania's Children, the keynote 
speaker will be Jack Kough, Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, I Ilinois. 


Reading Institute 
at Temple 


The next annual reading institute 
at Temple University will be held in 
Philadelphia January 27-31. The 
theme will be Reading in the Total 
School Program. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to The Reading 
Clinic, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22. 


—o-— 


Two PENNSYLVANIA teachers were 
among ten winners of honorable men- 
tion awards in The Instructor school- 
community relations contest: 
ELIZABETH Evans, teacher of grade 6 
in 13th and Union school, Reading, 
for her account of activities carried on 
by the Mother's Club in sponsoring a 
trip to Washington for 138 sixth- 
graders. 


TILLiE Horow!77z, teacher of grades 4 
and 5 in Madison school, Pittsburgh, 
told about a language arts project in 
her classes with parent cooperation. 


Horace M. Bonp has resigned as 
president of Lincoln University. The 
prominent educator, who has been 
head of the University since 1945, has 
been named president honorarius for 
life and has been given a year’s sab- 
batical leave. 
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“Progress Continues 


Progress,’ the television program 
over WRCV-T.V., Philadelphia, 
Channel 3, which PSEA sponsors 
jointly with the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association, will begin its fall 
programs on Saturday, October 5, at 
1:00 p.m. 

The telecasts scheduled for the fall 
months are: 


October 5 —Are We Sitting Out 
Our Sports? 

October 12—Classroom Shortage, 
1957 

October 19—Why Teach 

October 26—Why Study akout the 


United Nations 
November 2 —Are We Speaking 
English? 
November 9 —Tell It to the Super- 
intendent 
November 16—Special American Ed- 
ucation Week tele- 
cast 
Turn your dials to Channel 3, 
WRCV-T.V. on Saturdays at 1:00 
p.m. beginning October 5. 


oe 


Burt NEFF Ossurnof State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville, was named 
Man of the Year in Industrial Arts 
Education by the American Council 
on Industrial Arts Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

O. MEREDITH Parry of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, has been appointed 
principal of the William Penn Senior 
High School, York. Doctor Parry 
succeeds E. A. Glatfelter who retired 
this year. Doctor Glatfelter was 
formerly chairman and treasurer of 
the Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
of the PSEA. 

JEAN E. Francis, guidance direc- 
tor, Lower Merion Senior High School, 
Ardmore, is recording secretary of the 
National Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors for 1957-59. 

ALFRED W. CastTLe, Mechanics- 
burg, retired in May from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction after 37 
years of service as director of exten- 
sion education. 





Speakers for Northeast 


T. Stuart Williams, president of 
the Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, announces three speakers for 
the meeting in Wilkes-Barre, October 
24 and 25: Senator Paul L. Wagner, 
chairman of the Senate Education 
Committee—There Ought to Be a 
Law; Imre Kovacs, dynamic ex- 
ponent of democracy—An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward; 
Ivan A. Booker, assistant director 
of the Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, National Education As- 
sociation—The Hills Beyond. 


Deans of Women in 


Pittsburgh 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women will meet November 
1 and 2 in the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, for their 37th annual 
convention. From John Milton comes 
their theme, “Tomorrow to Fresh 
Woods, and Pastures New.” 

Speakers are Eugene S. Wilson, 
dean of administration, Amherst Col- 
lege, Massachusetts; John M. Stal- 
naker, president, National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation; Paul R. 
Anderson, president, Chatham Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Anna Rose 
Wright, teacher and author, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

Ruth Nailor of Doylestown is 
president. 


Communication in Art 


The 19th Annual Art Education 
Conference of the State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, will be October 
25 and 26. A committee of teachers 
and supervisors has announced the 
theme to be “More Effective Com- 
munication in Art Education.” 

Jack Arends of Columbia Uni- 
versity heads the list of several promi- 
nent art educators and general edu- 
cators who will appear on the pro- 
gram. Group discussions will touch 
upon the following areas: effective 
communication with classroom teach- 
ers, with administrative officers, with 
the community, and with pupils. 

Speeches and discussions will be on 
effective communication through sen- 
sory aids, through exhibitions, dem- 
onstrations, planning and teaching 
art through television, and com- 
municating through school assem- 
blies. 

Exhibits of materials and equip- 
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ment, of children’s work, as well as 
exhibitions in all forms of art will be 
available. All teachers and super- 
visors of art in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania are urged to attend—lI. L. 
bE FrRaANcesco, Director, Art Ed- 
ucation. 


Buchanan Tomb 
to be Restored 


The Pilot Club of Lancaster is 
launching a campaign to raise $15,- 
000 for the restoration of the grave of 
James Buchanan, fifteenth President 
of the United States. Schools have 
been mailed. an. announcement, con- 
cerning the collection of pennies from 
their pupils. Teachers who may not 
have received information aktout this 
project may write to the Pilot Club 
of Lancaster, James Buchanan Mem- 
orial Fund, P.O. Box 1543, Lancaster. 


“Yours...for the asking” 


This is Your column. It contains offers 
of many educational materials not available 
in other magazines. Watch for it in each 
issue. Order items you can use before 
supplies are exhausted. For fastest re- 
sponse, write directly to the advertiser— 
Or use the convenient coupon below. 

40. CaTALoc of craftswares for design and 
decoration. ‘Twenty-two pages listing 
more than 60 items ranging from albums 
sige baskets. (The O-P Craft Co., 

nc. 

41. CLaAssroom Watt Cuarts. A set of 
three graded charts on railroads, 22” x 
34”, in color, file folded, with lesson 
plans. One set per classroom. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 

42. HiGHways To History is a wall mural 
eight feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 
eight-page lesson topic. If additional 
lesson topics are desired, jot down the 
number you need—not more than 15 
to a classroom, please. (Greyhound 
Lines) 


43. CaTtaLoG of books on Counseling, 
Guidance, Bible Study, Music and Plays, 
plus other subjects of special interest to 
Bible students. (Muhlenberg Press) 

44, Army OCCUPATIONS AND You. A well- 
indexed handbook (312 pages) of the 
Army's ten occupational areas, with 
related civilian jobs. Intended for 
guidance counseling work with students 
and reference for both. (Department 
of the Army) 

45. Mititary GuIDANCE IN SECONDARY 
ScHooLts. Written especially for the 
use of principals, guidance counselors, 
coaches, and teachers. A source book 
of ideas and suggestions which will assist 
in tailor-making the military guidance 
program in the light of student needs 
and local resources. (Department of 
the Army) 

46. CaTALoG, ‘Handicraft Materials,” list- 
ing low priced project ideas for such 
items as stained glass windows, ceramic 
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Pennsylvania Secretaries 
Awarded Certificates 


Mrs. Helen Jayne Hudson, Pitts- 
burgh. public schools, and Mrs. Mil- 
dred Williamson, Greene County 
schools, received certificates in the 
Professional Standards Program of 
the National Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries at the banquet 
session of the NAES Annual Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, June 29. 

The certificates are granted on the 
basis of: (1) Education, (2) Experi- 
ence, and (3) Professional Activity. 

Thirty secretaries from nineteen 
states were on hand to receive their 
certificates. Fifty-two have com- 
pleted the requirements for certifi- 
cates in this first year of the program. 

adiniaids 
or plastic mosdic tiles, wooden boxes 


to be decorated, even ideas for using 
~ ‘sae sticks. (Cleveland Crafts 
oO. 

50. THE GENIE Story. A _ 16-page full- 
color book in which a Genie shows a 
school boy the part that coal plays in 
our daily lives. One copy to a teacher. 
Class quantity may be ordered after 
examination. (National Coal Associa- 
tion) 

55. SAMPLES with brochure and pieces on 
cardboard cut out letters for use on 


57. 


58. 


26. 


. Hecp! Hep! He tp! 


bulletin boards, exhibits, and posters. 
(The Redikut Letter Company) 

React Money FROM FaAr-OFF LANDs is 
a collection of 35 real foreign coins 
(all new money). Included is a World 
Map Coin Holder that is a 21” x 1534” 
Rand McNally World Map in full 
color with illustrations and places for 
60 coins. See Kraft Foods Com- 
pany ad in this issue for full illustration 
and order coupon. Price $1. Send 
cash with order. 

Fo.pers of five different types of Euro- 
pean tours, with complete itineraries 
and costs for 1958. (Midwest Tours) 


. “Music For Every CuiLp" folder 


gives information on Harmony Band 
Instruments. First-grade children can 
play three-part music from the first 
lesson on. (Handy Folio Music Com- 
pany) 


. CLassrooM CLINIC FOR ELEMENTARY 


TEACHERS. World Book invites you to 
share its Classroom Clinic on a wide 
range of subjects, including Social 
Studies, Science, Classroom Activities, 
Tool Subjects, and other matters of 
interest to all teachers. (Field Enter- 
prises, Inc.) 


. Posture Posters set of 5—designed 


for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company) 


. GRADED CATALOG of children’s books 


and Classified Catalog of books for 
pie school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 
o. 


. CATALOG of flannel boards and dozens 


of felt cut-out sets for all grades through 
high school. (Jacronda Mfg. Co.) 

An illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written 
manuscripts and are interested in 
book publication. (Greenwich Book 
Publishers) 


. SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 


tails of money-making plan for school 

clubs. (Vine Associates) 
. List of hard-to-find teaching material 
aids assembled by teachers for teachers. 
Samples from the farm, forest, and 
mines or inexpensive science materials 
and arithmetic devices are on this list 
of reasonably priced aids. (Practical 
Aids Co.) 
Five Point PROTECTION FOR ATHLETES 
wN AcTION. Illustrates the important 
safety features built into Athletic 
Glasses. Available in quantities. (Ben- 
son Optical Co.) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C—307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


EURO Etsy 8s creed ba ee acd a gt a UN oak ee CRAM 3 Ace ees 
CNIS INANIC ooo. ies a: '9-n heey cc 6 oe ee EON ae Eee Ee eae 


Available in 
Schoo! Year of 
1957-58 only 
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Executive Council 


July 4, 1957 


The 1957 Executive Council met 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Thursday morning, July 
4, at 8:00 o'clock with Kermit M. 
Stover, President, presiding. 

Rott Catt—Present were: Anne 
Barr, Theodore A. Brown, James W. 
Cable, W. W. Eshelman, H. E. Gay- 
man, Harry K. Gerlach, Theodore 
E. F. Guth, Robert J. Haberlen, I. 
Paul Handwerk, John C. Hoshauer, 
Ruth A. Isett, Harold J. Koch, Fred 
R. Korman, M. Louise Lowe, Kermit 
M. Stover, Irwin W. Stunkard, G. 
Baker Thompson, Clyde R. Uhler, 
Lucy A. Valero, T. Stuart Williams. 


Ralph C. Swan represented the 
State Superintendent, Charles H. 
Boehm. 

Absent but accounted for: Merle 
A. Beam and Mrs. Audrey S. Graham. 
Minutes—On motion of Mr. Kor- 
man, seconded by Mr. Guth, the 
minutes of the May 18 meeting were 
approved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Stover reported that the Committee 
to consider Expanded PSEA Program 
and Building had interviewed five 
architects for the erection of a new 
PSEA Headquarters Building. On 
motion of Mr. Haberlen, seconded by 
Mr. Gerlach, Lawrie and Green, 
Architects, Harrisburg, were desig- 
nated as the architects for the new 
building. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY 

Financial—On motion of Mr. Hand- 
werk, seconded by Mr. Stunkard, the 
financial report of the Association for 
the month of May was approved as 
presented by the Executive Secretary. 
Authorization to sell bonds—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Cable, seconded by Doctor 
Uhler, Council authorized the officers 
of the Association to sell Series J, 
U. S. Savings Bonds in the amount of 
$21,600, which had been purchased 
as temporary investments. 
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Authorization for loan—On motion of 
Doctor Eshelman, seconded by Mr. 
Koch, Council authorized the officers 
of the Association to make short term 
loan frem the Dauphin Deposit Trust 
Company for the current fund check- 
ing account, if necessary. 

Staff personnel—On motion of Mr. 
Gerlach, seconded by Mr. Brown, 
Council approved the employment 
of Sandra Joan Wilson, stenographer, 
at $2700 per year and the transfer of 
Mary Fesler from temporary to 
rermanent status as mailing list clerk 
at $2500 rer year. 

APPRECIATION 

On motion cf Miss Lowe, seconded 
by Miss Valero, Council expressed 
sincere appreciation to Mary Ann 
Pesognelli for her outstanding job in 
planning the exhibit for Pennsylvania, 
to William P. Lear, West Chester, for 
the beautiful Pennsylvania Dutch art 
work on the posters for the Head- 
quarters display, to George W. Hoff- 
man, chairman, and his committee 
for the efficient distribution of the 
souvenir trays, and to Mrs. Clara 
Lake, chairman, and the members of 
her committee for the grand job they 
did to make our friends and delegates 
welcome. 

On motion of Doctor Eshelman, 
seconded by Mr. Cable, Council ex- 
pressed appreciation to Miss Lowe 
and her social committee for the get- 
acquainted meeting Sunday night 
and the Pennsylvania dinner on Mon- 
day night. 

On motion of Miss Valero, seconded 
by Miss Barr, special letters of appre- 
ciation were to be sent to G. Baker 
Thomrson, chairman, Cathleen M. 
Champlin, co-chairman, and mem- 
bers of the Centennial Committee for 
the excellent work accomplished in 
planning arrangements for the con- 
vention. 

On motion of Miss Isett, seconded 
by Mr. Haberlen, Council voted that 
letters should be sent to the Local 
Centennial Ccmmittee, David A. 
Horowitz, chairman, Superintendent 
Allen H. Wetter and the Board of 





Education of Philadelphia, and the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association in 
appreciation for their part in the suc- 
cess of the convention. 

REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 
Additional Staff Personnel—Mr. 
Stover stated that the screening com- 
mittee had considered applications 
for the position of field service and 
was presenting for consideration of 
Council the names of Norman C. 
Brillhart and Lucy A. Valero. 

On motion of Mr. Stunkard, sec- 
onded by Mr. Cable, Lucy A. Valero 
was elected assistant executive secre- 
tary in field service effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1957. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Request for financial assistance—On 
motion of Mr. Gerlach, seconded by 
Miss Lowe, Council approved finan- 
cial assistance to Robert C. Neubauer 
in accordance with the legal policy 
of the Association. 

Request for legal assistance—On mo- 
tion of Miss Lowe, seconded by Mr. 
Koch, Council approved the request 
of Orrin G. Cocks, Jr., for legal 
assistance. 

New BusINEss 

Resignation of George E. Fitch—Mr. 
Fitch, who is leaving Pennsylvania, 
resigned as chairman and member of 
the PSEA Resolutions Committee. 
On motion of Mr. Williams, seconded 
by Miss Lowe, the position on the 
committee will be filled by the runner 
up on the preferential ballot, Mrs. 
Anna Stein Dietrich, West Hamburg, 
and the position of chairman by the 
runner up on the ballot for election of 
chairman of this committee, Clyde E. 
Bounds, Windber. 

Candidacy of W. W. Eshelman for 
Vice President of the NEA in 1958— 
On motion of Mr. Williams, seconded 
by Miss Isett, Council approved the 
setting up of plans for the election of 
W. W. Eshelman as vice president of 
the NEA in Cleveland in 1958. 

Mr. Stover read a telegram from 
Mr. Beam expressing regret that, be- 
cause of illness, he could not be a part 
of the convention and extending best 
wishes for a successful convention. 
On motion of Mr. Stunkard, seconded 
by Doctor Hoshauer, Council asked 
the Executive Secretary to send Mr 
Beam a telegram wishing him a 
speedy recovery. 

Mr. Korman thanked the Council 
for the flowers and cards sent to him 
while he was ill. 

Committee on Status of Local Branches 
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NEW FREE BOOKLET 


“CLASSROOM CLINIC 
FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS” 


TYPICAL CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 
WORLD BOOK HELPED TO SOLVE 


“In eighth grade, our syllabus calls for a 12-week 
study on world geography. Can I get help from 
World Book Encyclopedia to organize this work?” 
“Do you have suggestions for making my sixth- 
grade reading classes more effective?” 


“I have a Travel Club made up of fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-graders. Can you suggest some activi- 
ties to make our club meetings more exciting?” 





World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING 
WORLD BOOK EXHIBIT 
AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 





FURTHER PROOF 
THAT WORLD BOOK 
BELONGS IN EVERY CLASSROOM 


Modern educational methods demand the use of 
an up-to-date reference to encourage the slower 
student and yet provide an opportunity for more 
rapid class members to advance. By every standard, 
the set you should select is World Book 
Encyclopedia. World Book is designed to provide 
you with more services—classroom and extra- 
curricular—than any other work. Interestingly 
written, easy to use, accurate, informative, World 
Book is packed with appeal for students of al! 
ages, at every grade level. Let us send you our 
free booklet that will show you specifically how 
other teachers use World Book to best advantage. 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


Maxwell H. Forbes 
Box 277 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 


Michael Sovick 


149 Roycroft Blvd. 
Snyder 26, New York 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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—On motion of Mr. Korman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Guth, this committee 
was requested to have an early meet- 
ing and be prepared to submit a re- 
port to the Council by early October. 
Expenses of Mrs. Guhl to WCOTP— 
On motion of Mr. Gerlach, seconded 
by Mr. Guth, Mr. Koch's request to 
appear before the NEA Classroom 
Teacher Advisory Committee regard- 
ing the NEA’s paying Mrs. Guhl’s 
expenses to WCOTP was approved. 
Staff Position on Public Relations— 
On motion of Doctor Eshelman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Williams, Council 
asked the Executive Secretary to set 
up qualifications for the type of per- 
son we should have for the position 
in public relations and present to the 
Council for approval. 

Next MEETING—The next meeting 
of the Council will be held at Penn 
Hall on August 15. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 10:20 a.m., on 
motion of Mr. Williams, seconded by 
Mr. Brown, Council adjourned. 


August 15, 1957 


The 1957 Executive Council met 

at Chambersburg, Thursday, Aug- 
ust 15, at 2:30 p. m. with Kermit M 
Stover, President, presiding. 
Rott CaLtt—Present were: Anne 
Barr, Merle A. Beam, Theodore A. 
Brown, James W. Cable, W. W. 
Eshelman, H. E. Gayman, Harry K. 
Gerlach, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
Theodore E. F. Guth, Robert J. 
Haberlen, I. Paul Handwerk, Ruth 
A. Isett, Fred R. Korman, M. Louise 
Lowe, Kermit M. Stover, Irwin W. 
Stunkard, Clyde R. Uhler, Lucy A. 
Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, John C. Hoshauer, Har- 
old J. Koch, G. Baker Thompson, 
T. Stuart Williams. 

A. C. Moser and David F. Stafford 
of Headquarters Staff met with the 
Council. 

Minutes—On motion of Doctor 
Uhler, seconded by Mr. Gerlach, the 
minutes of the July 4 meeting were 
approved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Stover commented on his trip to 
Frankfurt, Germany, for the WCOTP 
meeting. He spoke particularly of 
the appreciation of the Bavarian 
Teachers Association for the help they 
received from Mr. Moser and Penn- 
sylvania in setting up their Associa- 
tion which is the largest and strongest 
teachers’ association in Germany. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—On motion of Miss Valero, 
seconded by Mr. Guth, the financial 
report of the Association for the 
month of July was approved as 
presented by the Executive Secretary. 
STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Mr. Cable, seconded by Mr. Hand- 
werk, Council approved for the 1957 
annual convention rules of procedure, 
order of business, preparation of 
report of Executive Council, pro- 
grams and speakers, hotel reserva- 
tions, ballots, nominations and elec- 
tions committee report, social func- 
tions, and finances as included on the 
agenda. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents 
of Convention Districts and Depart- 
ments reported briefly on meetings 
which had been held and meetings 
planned for this fall. 

REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE on Mem- 
bership for School Secretaries—On 
motion of Mr. Korman, seconded by 
Mr. Brown, Council approved the 
following recommendation of the 
subcommittee presented by Doctor 
Eshelman, chairman: 

That Council give consideration to 

making provision for school secre- 

taries to become associate members 
of the Association, looking forward 
to helping them develop certifica- 
tion standards for school secretaries 
at which time they could become 
active members of the Association. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Candidacy of Doctor Eshelman—On 
motion of Mr. Haberlen, seconded by 
Mr. Guth, Council approved the 
recommendation that Doctor Eshel- 
man’s candidacy for First Vice Presi- 
dent of the NEA be made to leaders 
of the NEA, including a communica- 
tion to the State Executive Secretaries. 
New BusINEss 
Amendment to the Constitution—A 
proposed amendment to the PSEA 
Constitution for the election of mem- 
bers of the Legislative Committee on 
the Convention District level was 
presented. 
Resignation of Lucy A. Valero—At 
the July meeting of the Council Miss 
Valero was elected to the staff posi- 
tion in field service. Miss Valero 
presented her resignation as Vice 
President of the PSEA. 

On motion of Miss Isett, seconded 
by Mr. Brown, Miss Valero’s resig- 
nation was accepted with regret but 
with congratulations on her new 
position of service with the PSEA. 


Election of Vice President—On motion 
of Doctor Eshelman, seconded by 
Miss Lowe, Dan V. Skala was elected 
to the position of Vice President to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Miss Valero. 
Joint Committee of PTA and PSEA— 
On motion of Mr. Beam, seconded by 
Mr. Korman, Council accepted the 
recommendation of the Executive 
Secretary that the PSEA join in the 
appointment of a joint committee of 
the PSEA and the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
MEETINGS OF CouNcit—Dates for 
meetings of Council were set as 
follows: September 20, Harrisburg: 
October 18, Bedford Springs; No- 
vember 23, Harrisburg. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 4:35 p.m. Council 
adjourned. 

—H. E. GayMan, 

Executive Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


On April 5-6 and May 31-June |, 
the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards met 
in Harrisburg. Clara E. Cockerille, 
chairman, presided at the April 5-6 
meeting and in her absence, A. G 
Breidenstine chaired the May 31- 
June | meeting. 

The Commission planned its an- 
nual State-wide Conference which is 
to be held in Hershey, October 25-26 
Items being studied by the Commis- 
sion are a graduate study program, 
emergency certificates, and teacher 
participation in community affairs 
Issues suitable for doctoral disserta- 
tion were also identified in the dis- 
cussion. 

The Commission held two addi- 
tional meetings during the summer 
months. One of these was in Phila- 
delphia on June 27; the other was 
held in August. At these meetings. 
the Commission continued to plan for 
its Conference in Hershey and dis- 
cussed the possibility of a TEPS Week 
in Pennsylvania——EuUGENE P. BEr- 
TIN, Secretary 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches, 
Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, chairman, 
met April 12-13 and June 14-15 to 
make plans for the Penn Hall Work- 
shop in August and to consider the 
Fall Local Leaders Conferences — 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, Secretary 
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TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 


guidance? 


TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 


In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 








Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


2 Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 


“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


3 A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 


range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 

















-- FILL OUT COUPON----------- -----4 
STM-10-57.  j 

| peal nt ay gg Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I | 
| Washington 25, D. C. also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to l 
; Attn: AGSN-P the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. - 
| Military Guidance in Secondary Army Occupations and You— Reserved For You—(Student book- | 
| Schools—(Teacher military orienta- (Teacher reference booklet on Army let describing Army job training | 
| tion reference booklet) occupations) opportunities) | 
| Helping Youth Face the Facts of This ...Is How It Is — (Student Pathway to Maturity—(Parent book- | 
Military Life — (Teacher pamphlet booklet describing Army life) let describing the psychological ben- | 

on the need for military orientation) efits of Army service) | 
| 

NAME ADDRESS. ; 
| CITY. STATE. HIGH SCHOOL POSITION 
_———EE mmm mm rm eee eee aes casa ese cre irre rr —_ ol 
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W. LawRENCE BarRNETT, principal 
of the Davidson School, Verona, con- 
fers in Washington with Treasury 
officials on educational asrects of 
the United States Savings Bond and 
Stamp Program. He is shown 
here talking things over with Jarvis 
M. Morse, who directs the school 
program nationally for the Treasury's 
Savings Bonds Division. The con- 
ference was designed to plan a 1957- 
58 School Savings Program to put 
the Stamp Day Plan into even more 
American schools. More than a 
hundred million Savings Stamrs, 


Professional Activities 

The Committee on Professional Ac- 
tivities in Teacher Education Insti- 
tutions met March 22 and 23, Samuel 
W. Jacobs, chairman. The work of 
the Committee in previous years was 
reviewed. 

The role of Committee members in 
Convention Districts and the PFTA 
State Convention at East Strouds- 
burg were considered. Chapter and 
club status in the State organization 
was discussed—RaAyYMOND C. WEB- 
STER, Secretary 


NEA Centennial 


G. Baker Thompson, chairman, 
presided at the June 15 meeting of 
the PSEA Committee on the NEA 
Centennial. The Committee heard 
reports of the subcommittees which 
have planned events for the NEA 
Centennial Convention —H. E. Gay- 
MAN, Executive Secretary 
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totalling $19 million, were bought 
last year. 

The keynote of the meeting was the 
dual value of the U. S. Stamps and 


Bonds as an aid in the teaching of- 


thrift education while encouraging 
each child to be aware of the oppor- 
tunity to have an active share in the 
operation of his government. 

In Pennsylvania, schools may ob- 
tain savings material from the U. S. 
Savings Bonds Division, 502 Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia 10, James 
W. Marvin, director 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


The Commission on Ethics, Rights, 
and Competence, George A. Eichler, 
chairman, met on May 3 and 4 and 
May 31 and June |. 

The Commission heard reports on 
several situations with ethical impli- 
cations and considered legislation be- 
fore the General Assembly which the 
Commission had recommended. Four 
subcommittees were appointed. 

At its meeting May 31 and June 1, 
the subcommittees gave reports which 
they will refine and prepare for later 
release —GRACE I. KAUFFMAN, Secre- 
tary 


Teacher Education 

At the fourth meeting of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, plans were 
made for a TEPS Emphasis Week and 
for the annual TEPS Conference at 
Hershey, October 25-26, when “Ex- 
ploring Merit Rating” will be the 
theme.—EvuGENE P. BERTIN 





Status of Local Branches 

The Committee on Organization 
and Status of Local Branches, -Dan 
V. Skala, chairman, met on July 26 
at PSEA Headquarters. Questions 
considered were the contact of inde- 
pendent districts, of larger areas un- 
der county supervision with PSEA 
Headquarters and with the member- 
ship; the number of Local Branches: 
secondary school jointures; charters 
for Local Branches, and deducting 
dues on installment plan—Lucy A. 
VALERO, Secretary 


ae 
AAA Safety Poster Contest 


For the 14th year, the American 
Automobile Association is sponsoring 
the School Traffic Safety Poster Con- 
test. The contest offers opportunities 
to students in elementary and high 
school grades not only to further 
their artistic talents and win cash 
prizes, but to help them realize the 
importance of traffic safety in their 
everyday life. Write the AAA, 1712 
G Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for additional information 

oe 


Reading, from page 61 


helped me evaluate my day's worth. 
Had I not been tired, | would have 
known that somewhere that day | 
had been lax. 

The Great Master was a Master 
Teacher because He believed in His 
subject; He was filled with enthusi- 
asm and salesmanship about it. 

Let's make every day fresh and 
new. Let's begin all over again each 
day. Today is not the same as 
yesterday; it will not be the same 
as tomorrow. : 

What's new in Reading? Why 
Salesmanship and Enthusiasm! It 
was new yesterday, it is new today. 
It will be new tomorrow! 


Explore with Books 

Explore with Books highlights the 
poster for the observance of Book 
Week, November 17-23, 1957. 

For a folder describing aids write 
the Children's Book Council, Inc., 
50 West 53 St., New York 19, N. Y. 

ee 

Avis Mary Custis CAULEY has re- 
signed as history education adviser 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 
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Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534. Non-slam top provides large 
work surface at 10° slope or level, lifts for full access to book-box. 


We value teachers’ opinions. We respect their posi- 
tion of importance in the school system. That is why, 
before we ever design a piece of school furniture, 
our research personnel consult with teachers, school 
officials, and school architects. This is reflected in our 
products and their popularity in classrooms. Take 
these UNiversAL® Desks, for example. 


The widespread demand for these desks is due to 
their functional design, flexibility, and comfort, plus 
such features as their practically indestructible 
AMEREX® metal-and-plastic tops. Because they are 
designed with teachers in mind, they aid teaching. 


FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 









Universal ’’10-20” Desk No. 536. Top 
adjusts silently to 10°, 20°, or level. 
Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 


AMERICAN 


Ss 7 Ce 





16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
SEND F OR OUR roma —_ Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
tadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
\ Cc ° MPLETE C ATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
Say you saw if in the Pennsylvania School Journal 79 























Before you buy any books for 
your school library, send for 
our graded catalogs: ‘Books for 
Young People” (Elementary) and 
“Books: for Junior and Senior 
High Schools” — both with sub- 
ject indices. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School-Library Dept. OC Phila. 5, Pa. 


CARDBOARD cut. OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, California 





CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
Give Them a Chance 





Poe Gunga Eeekee wat OS 
‘wo tave t 
Desk Stand and Five Becke of Mani $1.80 | 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value) | 
Milwaukee, Wis. | 
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HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
COFFERS 4... °. 


“TAILOR- MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


Ages 18 to 60 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


For Teachers ... 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
e ¢ Serving Teachers Since 1912 «+ « 
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Penn Hall, from page 65 


immune when they walk the _hal- 
lowed ground of that historic place. 

In Washington the visit to the 
new and almost complete NEA Head- 
quarters was an inspiration to every- 
body who walked through the doors 
of the building which the teachers of 
the Nation built for the profession. 
Our delegates had a double reason to 
be proud because of the splendid 
effort Pennsylvania made during the 
building fund campaign. I think 
every member of PSEA can feel 
proud in having made such a sig- 
nificant contribution to this building. 
Certainly our visit could only raise 
our aspirations and make us stronger 
in our determination that the pro- 
fession must continue to grow. 

The post Penn Hall comments 
which were sent to PSEA Head- 
quarters from our delegates strongly 
indicate that once again our Local 
Branch leaders received a tremendous 
professional lift from their attendance 
at the Annual Workshop. Many 
commendations show the apprecia- 
tion our people had for the attention 
given to their comfort and _ pro- 
fessional advancement. Useful sug- 
gestions were received and will form 
the basis for the continued improve- 
ment of the Workshop program. 

Already the Committee on Local 
Branches is looking forward to the 
next Workshop at Penn Hall in 1958. 
As the Fall Conferences begin our 
leaders have new oprortunities to 
add to their leadership know-how and 
to gain experience in the develop- 
ment of successful programs at the 
all-important level of the Local 
Branch. 

Now that a new leadership year 
has begun, many of our Local Branch 
presidents will carry into their year 
of opportunity and responsibility the 
last lesson learned at Penn Hall. It 
was the realization at the moment of 
departure for home that “Yesterday 
We Learned—Today We Lead.’ 


—0— 
Late Go!f 
She: “Well, what's your excuse for 
coming home at this hour of the night?” 
He: **My dear, I was out with some 
perfectly good friends, playing golf 


and... 
She: “Why, it's two o'clock in the 
morning.” 


He: “I know, I know. 
were using night clubs.” 


You see we 














CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors ear- 
ly publication, higher royalty, national distribu- 
tion, and beautifully designed books. All subjects 
welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: Mr. Ibbins, 489 5th Ave., New York 17 











so = SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER 
AINT LEARNIN JOHNNY NOTHIN 


Try doing it yourself with 45 rpm records. 

Reading record for 150 basic words....... $1.00 

Multiplication record 2's thru 9’s.......... $1.00 
Many other tangible items. Free lists. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 
We'll see the usual, plus North p Pang Yugoslavia. 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark. 
and Ireland. A low-priced, different kind of trip for 
the young in = who don't want to be herded 
around. Write t 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia _ Pasadena, California 




















The booklet “Plan your perfect honeymoon’ will help you 
wherever you are going. It is sent without obligation to you. free 
Packed with hints and facts about a subject new to you 


When requested. we also send the picture story of the Farm on 
the Hill, umque and original resort exclusively for newlyweds. to help 
you find the honeymoon of your dreams 

You can have a secluded cottage all your own. with a dozen 
or less couples for company, mostly collegians enjoying the campus. 
like informality (breakfast until eleven). enjoying almost any activity 
m season. Tell us your home town. we may be able to tell you some 
one you know who has been here Perhaps college mates have been 
our guests, too 


Open All Year 
The Farm on the Hil] 
Swiftwater, Route 1, Pa 





=Europe On A Budgets 


1958 Program: 


Steamship tours: 
Grand Circle, 78 days, 18 countries; 


dep. June 7 and July 8............ $1195 
Standard Circle, 60 days, 13 coun- 
tries; dep. June 5, 14 & 28......... $1023 


Highlights Circle, 54 days, 12 coun- 
tries; dep. June 2 & June 28....... $ 975 
Air tours: 

Grand Air Circle, June 17 to Aug. 19 
and July 1 to Sept. 2; 18 countries $1295 
Standard Air Circle, June 16 to July 
28 and June 23 to Aug. 4; 13 coun- \ 
cp EET PE eRe $ 1095 
All mea's, excellent hotels, luxury motor- 
coaches, theater, concerts, o eras; tours 

expertly conducted. Write for descriptive 
material. 


MIDWEST TOURS 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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The Language Arts in the Elementary School. 
Ruth 6. Strickland. 478 pp. Illus. 
Second Edition. Heath. $5.50 


The second edition contains a new chap- 
ter on listening, one on spelling, and much 
new material on reading, grammar, punc- 
tuation, and handwriting. The book 
answers such questions as what makes a 
good program in the areas of listening, what 
to do about the gifted child and those with 
special problems, and how does language 
develop from infancy through the ele- 
mentary school years. 


The Slow Learner. 
Illus. with 8 diagrams. 
Library. $3.75 


M. F. Cleugh. 194 pp. 
Philosophical 


This book on the policies and principles 
underlying the organization of special 
treatment for slow children is divided into 
two parts. The one deals with special 
schools (ascertainment, selection, age of 
entry, reorganization at 11+, de-ascer- 
tainment, after care). The other part is 
on ordinary schools (alternative methods 
of providing special educational treatment 
for dull children and for those requiring 
remedial help, with a consideration of the 
advantages and drawbacks of each type of 
organization). It ends with a chapter on 
the training of teachers for work with 
slower children. 


Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom. 
D. S. Arbuckle. 408 pp. Allyn and 
Bacon. $5 


Written for students taking a beginning 
course in guidance or for teachers in the 
field of guidance, or for parents. The book 
is written with the belief that the teacher 
is the anchor of a democratic society. Con- 
tents are Guidance in Modern Education, 
Need for Guidance Services, Teachers as 
Guidance Workers, The Counseling Process, 
Measurement and Testing, a Case Study 
in Counseling, and the Student Group. 
The concern of the guidance worker, ac- 
cording to Doctor Arbuckle, is to see that 
the skills that the child learns and the 
knowledge that he accumulates are the 
tools he needs to become a stable and secure 
and happy citizen. 


Pe. P: 
335 pp. 


Elementary School Administration. 
Mickelson and K. H. Hansen. 
Illus. McGraw-Hill. $5.25 


The authors feel that improvement of the 
elementary school will come through de- 
velopment of educational leadership. The 
book provides background information 
about the elementary school and describes 
the principal's function in the overall picture 
of organization and management, and the 
principal's responsibilities in four major 
areas of educational leadership: instruction, 
curriculum, teaching-learning materials, and 
pupil personnel. Attention is also given to 
special problems, such as utilizing com- 
munity resources, working with parents, 
moral and spiritual values, and achieving 
professional growth. 
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The Education of Young Children. 


D. E. M. 
Gardner. 118 pp. Philosophical Li- 


brary. $2.75 


A survey of the principles and methods 


of educating young children in the light of 
their psychological characteristics. The 
main sections of the book deal with young 
children and their feelings, their interest in 
other children, and their play and mental 
health. Considerable space is given to 
learning and thinking, with an emphasis 
on the often misunderstood role of the 
adult in assisting the child’s educational 
progress. There are chapters on parents 
and their children’s problems and on the 
principles of preparing for work in nursery 
schools. 
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How to make this 


GOING ALONG WITH YOUNGSTER’S DELIGHT IN 
PROJECTS THAT PROVIDE OCCASION TO DRESS THE PART, 
HERE’S INTRIGUING NEW APPROACH TO A SAFETY PROJECT. 


Every girl and boy can be Fire 
Chief in own home. They can 
keep undertheir hats the rules 
that help assure Safety. They 
can make tour of inspection 
from basement, up, listing the 
fire hazards they have learned 
about in class. The parents 
will appreciate this. Wearing a 
helmet lends “‘official’’ look, 


to make you feel 





HORIZ 
a suggestion ” Ns 


‘¢ hope proves helpful 


FIREMANS HELMET 


It’s easy to make this helmet. On 
flexible cardboard, kind laundry sends 
back in shirts, trace shape of helmet 
from above pattern. Base 1414”; height 
8”. Cut curved line 1” from base, to fit 
head .. . Color helmet red. Decorate 
with insignia of own fire department. 
Keep in one piece. Cut around the 
outside. Bend back corners....... 
++ « Might use insignia of your local 
fire department or make up a “bri- 
gade”’ with own helmet and insignia. 















Home after a busy day, 


see how refreshed the lively, delicious 
flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum seems, 


(and is not rich or filling)! 
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Fiscal Readiness for the Stress of Change. 
R. Mort. 96 pp. University of 
Pittsburgh Press. $1 


This is the Horace Mann Lecture for 
1957. A review of its contents is in the 
Foreword. “Our schools fall far short of our 
needs—not our schoolhouses, the schools 
within. Lay and professional leaders need 
to be more concerned with the adequacy 
of the basic law by which schools are op- 
erated and governed—with the foundation 
of the schools. 

“After a brief treatment of these two 
postulates, this paper states and seeks to 
remove the mystery from three of the 
cardinal elements of the basic arrangements 
for public education which call for major ad- 
justments without which the most devoted 
leadership at other points is destined to 
prove abortive.” 


Remedial Reading—Teaching and Treatment. 
agg and Jeanne A. Woolf. 432 pp. 
us. 


McGraw-Hill. $5.75 


Concerned primarily with the multiple 
causes of reading disability, this text covers 
various techniques used in the diagnosis, 
counseling, instruction, and treating reading 
disability, as well as insights into how any- 
one might learn to read and how any pupil 
might be taught. It offers examples from 
case histories and group progress. The il- 
lustrations include verbatim class discus- 
sions, counseling interviews, samples and 
lists of materials, statistical evidence of suc- 
cess, descriptions of success cases, reports 
of actual inservice education workshops 
and seminars. There are also discussion 
topics, exercises, annotated bibliographies, 
and suggested step-by-step daily and weekly 
routines. 


NEA: The First Hundied Years. 


Edgar B. 
Wesley. 419 pp. Harper. $5 

What 100 years of the National Educa- 
tion Association has brought to today’s 
schools is the story told in “NEA: The 
First Hundred Years.’ The history follows 
American education from the NEA’s found- 
ing by 43 educators in Philadelphia in 1857 
to its status today as the professional or- 
ganization of 700,000 teachers in all states 
and territories. Interwoven in the history 
is the thread of progress. Within these 
100 years thinking has changed from the 
assumption that anyone can teach school 
to the realization that America needs edu- 
cated, technically-skilled, and carefully 
selected teachers. 

With the NEA as a sounding board, 
teachers have heard about, evaluated, and 
pushed ahead on many avenues of educa- 
tion. An example is the dramatic success 
story of the educational century—the 
public high school. From _ rudimentary 
origins in the 1820's, the American high 
school rose to become both education's 
darling and problem child. 

The NEA story is also the stormy history 
of reforms that first rocked the boat of 
education and then pushed it on its way. 
Education's role still stirs up heated dis- 
cussions both among educators and the 
general public. Wesley writes, ‘’Through- 
out the century educators saw clearly that 
both purposes and programs must be de- 
rived from the surrounding civilization. As 
social ideals changed so did the aims of 
the schools—Educational speeches and 
papers abound with references to concomit- 
ant ideas and developments, such as strikes 

.depressions. . .international tensions. 

‘The person who tries to describe the NEA 
now on the threshold of its second century 
needs imagination, says Wesley. He writes, 





“It is indeed an enormous structure. . 
yet is in essence as simple as its purpose 
“To elevate the character and advance th 
interests of the profession of teaching, an 
to promote the cause of popular educatior 
in the United States.’ *’ 


Books Received 


Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett, 

cago 39, Ill: 

BuFFALO Boy. American Indian Series 
Grade Two. Edna Walker Chandler 
$1.76 

THE Buttons TakE A Boat RIDE. 


Chi- 


Primer. Edith S. McCall. $1.40 
PETER AND THE Moon Trip. Space 
Travel Books. Grade Three. Hazel 


W. Corson. $1.68 

Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

THE Brack Doc Trait. The Story of 
the Osage Indians. Tillie Karns New- 
man. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers roe 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.: 
THE HiGH ScHOoL PRINCIPAL oe ’ STAFF 

WorK TOGETHER. Elwood L. Prest- 
wood, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Lower Merion Township, Ard- 
more. Secondary School Administra- 
tion Series. D.B. Austin, Editor. $1.25 

THE REPUBLIC AND THE SCHOOL. Horace 
Mann on the Education of Free Men. 
Edited by L. A. Cremin. $1.50 

se 9 Press, %31 W. 54th St., New York 19, 

ee 


CHANGE AND Process IN EDUCATION. 
Teacher's Manual. Prepared by Kath- 
ryn Coll. 

EFFECTIVE READING FOR COLLEGE STU 
DENTS. H. L. J. Carter and Dorothy 





Ready for classroom use... 
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by Wm. D. SHELDON, QUEENIE B. Mitts, Mary C. 


THE SHELDON 
BASIC READING SERIES 


THE SERIES THAT TALKS WITH CHILDREN 


FROM GRADES 1-8* 


AUSTIN, 


RopBert A. McCrRAcKEN, and nine contributing authors 


*Books for grades 7 and 8 will 
be available in 1958 


Representatives 


John E. Berger 


321-A Princeton Rd., Haddonfield, N. J. 


Carl Heffner 


422 Perry Avenue, Greensburg, Pa. 


David J. Schleicher 


1333 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Pa. 


Harry Smith Eaton 


Taylor Avenue, Wyalusing, Pa. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Now, for the fall semester, Kraft presents 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS! 








2 DINARS 


Real Money from & 


SPAIN-10 CENTIMOS 


Far-off Lands @y.\ Sus 
Eig. 


35 foreign coins and Rand McNally 
World Map Coin Holder 


YUGOSLAVIA ¥ 
+ OINAR “ 
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Excellent aids in making 
geography, history and related subjects 
come alive for students 


You can make so many lessons more memorable 
with the help of this foreign coin collection. 
Youngsters will enjoy handling money that could 
actually be spent in the far-off countries from 
which it comes! And how they'll enjoy placing 
coins on the World Map! You've never seen a map 
studied as this one will be! 


Children can obtain their own World Map Coin 


’ Holders by sending to Kraft for them, enclosing a 
Here’s what you get— Kraft Caramels bag top and 50c for the map, and 


World Map Coin Holder has a 21” x 1534” Rand McNally & Kraft Caramels bag top and 25c for each of the 
, World Map in full color with illustrations and places four coin sets. (8 coins per set.) 

/ for 60 coins. 35 real coins—the regular collection as You can build fascinating lesson units around 
offered to the general public by Kraft—are included this World Map and coin collection. Offered to 
with the Map Holder. If you wish to fill the remaining educators at special price of $1.00. Send today! 
places, the additional coins may be easily obtained 
from any coin dealer. Coin Guide included describes 
each of 60 coins and country from which it comes. All 
information verified by the Research Department of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 





AUSTRIA-2 GROSCHEN 5 CENTIMES 


INDIA-1/72 ANNA 
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Kraft Coin Offer, Box 43, Brooklyn 1, New York 
I am enclosing $1.00. Please send me the collection 
of 35 foreign coins and World Map Coin Holder. 


Allow minimum of 3 weeks for delivery. Offer expires Dec. 31,1957 
and is limited to continental U. S. 





SWITZERLAND 
2 CENTIMES 
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A collection of 35 real foreign coins. All new money. | 
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Due to uncertainties of foreign supply, exact list cannot NAME : 
2 ; é 5 (please print) 
be given, but no two coins of the 35 will be alike. 
; Sa - : ADDRESS 
Collection will include coins from such distant coun- 
tries as Pakistan, India, Finland, Yugoslavia, French CITY ZONE STATE 
Equatorial Africa, New Caledonia, Vatican City. .——————————————————————4 
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elementary 
series... 


See ther:, study them, consider 
these points—a presentation 
that is meaningful in terms of 
the child’s own experience; an 
effective teaching program that 
includes plentiful practice, test- 
ing, and review; a format with 
lively illustrations that make 
the books fun to use. 


ENGLISH IS 
OUR LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION 


Sterling + Lindahl - Koch 
Rice + Bishop - Westendorf 
Hoffman 
Books for grades 3, 4, 5, 6 ready 
now. Books for grades 2, 7, 8 
ready in 1958. Texts, Study- 
books, Guides, Teachers’ Editions 
of both Texts and Studybooks 


HEATH 
ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


Herman and Nina Schneider 


Books for grades 1-6. Texts, 
Teachers’ Editions, Teachers’ 
Guides 


LEARNING TO 
USE ARITHMETIC 


Gunderson + Hollister 
Randall - Urbancek - Wren 
Wrightstone 


Coming in 1958 


An experience-centered induc- 
tive development of arithmetic 
learnings to show all elementary 
school children that arithmetic 
makes sense. Texts, Work- 
books, Teachers’ Editions of 
Texts and Workbooks for 
grades 1-6. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
475 South Dean Street, 
Englewood, N. J. 











J. McGinnis. Nila Banton Smith, 
General Editor. $3.60 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y.: 

Four Foot Town. A Story for Children. 
Caroline Tower. $2.50 

Mr. Bureaucrat. An Inside Story of 
the Federal Civil Service, 1932-1956. 
Karl Helden. $3 

Winpy Ripce. A Tale of the Tumble- 
weed Country. Florence MacNaughton 
Butler. $3 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 

Boston 16, Mass.: 

BroLtocy. Elsbeth Kroeber, W. H. Wolff, 
and R. L. Weaver. $4.68 

HEALTH AND FITNEsS. Third Edition. 
Florence L. Meredith, Leslie W. Irwin, 
and W. M. Staton. $4.20 

SPANISH. Review Grammar. Conversa- 
tion and Composition. Vincenzo Ciof- 
fari and Emilio Gonzalez. $2.88 

Harcourt, Brace @ Co., Inc., 383 Madison 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 

HARBRACE VOCABULARY WorRKSHOP. Paul 
Schweitzer and D. W. Lee. $1.48. 
Also Mastery Tests 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 

New York 3, N. Y.: 

TEACHING THE DISORDERLY PUPIL IN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley. 
$1.90 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 

St., New York 36, N. Y.: 

How CHILDREN LEARN. An Educational 
Psychology. Arden N. Frandsen. $5.50 

Charles E. Merrill Bogks, Education Center, 

Columbus 16, Ohio: 

SPELLING FOR WorD MASTERY. Cursive, 
Manuscript, and Combination, Grade 
2, Skilltext Edition. Grades 3-8. 
Teacher's Manuals, Grades 2-8. D. H. 
Patton and Eleanor M. Johnson. $0.64 
each 

Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Ave., New 

York 3.Ne Y-: 

GETTING THE Most Out oF HIGH SCHOOL. 
J. I. B.-Seott.. $2,50 

Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 

York 16:-N. ¥.2 

THe Art oF PaINTING. Leonardo da 
Vinci. $4.75 

THe History oF MatHematics. J. E. 
Hofmann. $4.75 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
oF EpucaTion. D. J. O'Connor. $3.75 

A Key TO THE Stars. Third Edition. 
R. van der Riet Woolley. $4.75 

Pocket ENcycLopepDIA OF Music. Harry 
Dexter and Raymond Tobin. $2.75 

A SHorT DICTIONARY OF MATHEMATICS. 
C. H. McDowell. $2.75 

UNSETTLED CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMI- 
Lies. D.H. Stott. $6 

VisuAL METHODS IN EpucaTION. Second 
Edition. W.L.Sumner. $6 


Pocket Books, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New 

York, N. Y.: 

First STEPS IN READING ENGLISH. A 
Book for Beginning Readers of All 
Ages. C. M. Gibson and I. A. Richards. 
$0.35 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 

HicH ScHoot TEACHING. K. H. Han- 
sen. $5.75 

MEETING CHILDREN S EMOTIONAL NEEDs. 
A Guide for Teachers. Katherine 
D'Evelyn. $3.75 

SCIENCE TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots. J.S. Richardson. $6.50 

Chas. Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 

Yorks, Nios: 

BuILDING Our Town. $2.40. VISITING 
Our NEIGHBORS. $2.28. WORKING 
AND PLayING. $2.16. C. B. Moore, 
F. B. Painter, Gertrude M. Lewis, 
Helen M. Carpenter, and Dorothy E. 
Cooke. Scribner's Social Studies Series 
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Crafts to Decorate 


IN THE O-P CRAFT CATALOG 
You'll see an exciting variety of craftswares 
for design and decoration. Appealing items 
to enrich your crafts interests at a low cost. 
No charge for catalog. 


CHIP CARVING SPECIAL 
Complete chip carving kit, including instruc- 
tions, cutting blade, practice piece and a 
basswood box to apply your newly acquired 
skill. . .$1.00 Postpaid : 


Please Write 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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CRAFT PROJECTS 


for CHRISTMAS 
You'll find them in our new 1958 
Catalog of Handicraft Ideas. Many 
exciting and interesting classroom 
items are available for your selection. 


Write For FREE CRAFTS Catalog 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CoO. 


4704 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
CHICAGO 35,ILL., 34 Elmwood Parkway 
4 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y ¥ 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 








Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 































more POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do”’ problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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GREATER THAN Man. Pauline Hilliard 
and Marion Belt Nesbitt. Social 
Learnings Readers. $1.40 

TEACHERS GUIDE AND ANSWERS FOR 
THE SCRIBNER ARITHMETIC. Book 6. 
Richard Madden, Leslie S. Beatty, and 
W. A. Gager 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 

New York: 

DEVELOPING SPELLING Power. Karlene 
V. Russell, Helen A. Murphy, and 
D. D. Durrell. Also Worksheets 

METHODS AND MATERIALS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY PuysicAL EpucaTion. New 
Edition. Edwina Jones, Edna Mor- 
gan, and Gladys Stevens. $4.25 


Notes and News 


CLARENCE R. ORENDORF resigned 
as superintendent of York County 
schools, effective July 1. 

VERNON H. W. DESSENBERGER has 
been elected to the office of associate 
superintendent of the Sharon Hill 
school district. 

EpwIN J. FLEGAL has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Sharps- 
ville joint school system. 

GeEorGE B. REPLOGLE, Roaring 
Spring, became assistant superin- 
tendent of the Blair County schools 
on July |. 

THOMAS J. QUIGLEY has been com- 
missioned to act as superintendent 
of schools for the school district of 
Shenandoah from September 8, 1956, 
to July 7, 1958. 

RaLpH C. HuTCHISON resigned as 
president of Lafayette College in 
June. He stepped down as president 
on September 8. 

CHESTER B. DISSINGER, former 
superintendent of PikeCounty schools, 
has been named director of education 
for all of Florida by the Florida Di- 
vision, Inc., of the American Cancer 
Society. He works from the Tampa 
office of the Society. 

KOLMAN TOTH was elected unani- 
mously to the position of principal of 
Hampton High School, Allison Park, 
on August 14. Mr. Toth has been 4 
high school teacher and guidance 
director in Swissvale schools for 11 
years. 

DorotHy Henry of Media has 
been employed as first fulltime read- 
ing consultant by the Dauphin County 
school board. Miss Henry has taught 
elementary school in Montgomery 
County for four years. 

Kar_ R. FRIEDMANN, who has been 
associated with Girard College for 
22 years, the last two as vice presi- 
dent, has been elected acting presi- 
dent to succeed the late Edwin N. 
Cooper. 
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Schools euerywhere in Penniylvania 
can obtain fast dependable service on School Supplies and 
Equipment from KURTZ BROS. Along with this service 
comes the assurance that the items purchased will be tried 
and proven, for schools particularly, and that you will be 
satisfied completely. 











KURTZ BROS. 


@ CLEARFIELD, PA. 





KURTZ BROS 
8033 BENNETT ST 
PITTSBURGH 21. PA 





KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION 


3304 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 










SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE NEAREST OFFICE 
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Health and Safety Program for the Primary Grades: 


A program for teaching health and safety 
from the very first days of Grade One. 


JUST LIKE ME Picture Primer 
BEING SIX Grade One 
SEVEN OR SO Grade Two 


FROM EIGHT TO’ NINE Grade Three 


Arithmetic Program for Grades Three to Six: 


A program designed to present arithmetic 
by means of functional, teaching pictures. 


SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC 


See how this new visual approach 
gives greater meaning to the signs, 
symbols, and workings of arithmetic. 


1900 POLLITT DRIVE 
FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 
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ARTHUR J. HARTMAN, a teacher in 
Allegheny County schools for 27 
years, will be the first principal of the 
new three-million-dollar North Hills 
High School. He has recently been 
history and driver-training teacher 
at West View High School. 

SALLY DRAKE, principal of the 
Eisenhower Elementary school in 
Camp Hill, has been named to the 
position of director of elementary 
education. Her elementary school 
principalship has been taken over by 
HaroL_p HEeEncst, until recently in 
the Army. 


PTYTITILITILI TITEL TTT TTT rrr 


Protect those eyes...get 


senson’s ALL AWERICANW* arureric ctasses 


e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
@ awise investment in eye safety 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 







Expansible, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard’’* headband 





*Copyright 
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JEAN M. GALLAGHER, who _ has 
been with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Scranton, since 
1953, has been appointed principal of 
the School of Art. 

Epwarp M. Van NorMAN_ has 
been appointed assistant professor 
of education at the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg. For the past 
five years he has been teaching in 
State College High School and doing 
graduate work at the Pennsylvania 
State University. 

DaniEL L. AUCHENBACH, assistant 
superintendent of Cambria County 





. ‘Cushion Fit” shock absorbent For your protection, look for the 
rubber nose piece 


Ends and temples 
covered to protect 
other players 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 


SOPOSHTSSOASOSHSHHSSSHSASSHSSSHSOHSSSHSHSSSHSHSHHSHSHOHHSHSHHHHESEOHOHHOEEHSEEOEESSESEEEE 


AeA trademark on the lenses of 
every pair of genuine 


4LL AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 
See your eye doctor 


Bengon’s & 


Medical Arts Building « Minneapolis 
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up of the following elements: 


Sound, proven coverage. 
Sound, proven rates. 


Security. 


District of Columbia. 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7 





What is “good insurance”? 


Insurance is purchased for the ‘‘peace of mind’ and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand 
you may someday need, it is ‘Good Insurance,” and is made 


Prompt and fair claim settlement. 
Service of trained insurance specialists. 
A Company with the necessary Experience, Stability, 


Washington National Group Plans of Income Protection are 
designed especially for you in the teaching profession, and are 
known as ‘‘Good Insurance’’ by educators in 45 States and the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


720 Investment Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22 
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schools, was presented the 1957 
Benjamin Rush award of the Penn- 
sylvania Medical Society on Septem 
ber 17. The award is made for out- 
standing contributions in the field of 
health. Mr. Auchenbach has beer 
president of Tiny Tim Clubs, Inc., 
since 1939. This group is dedicated 
to care and rehabilitation of crippled 
adults and children. 

THomas R. SHupPE, principal at 
Brentwood High School for four 
years, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Riverside, N. J 

Pau W. Bixsy, professor of ele- 
mentary education, will serve during 
the 1957-58 academic year as head of 
the department of education at the 
Pennsylvania State University 
Cuares M. Lone, head of the de- 
partment, has been granted a leave 
of absence to serve as educational 
specialist with the International Co- 
operation Administration in Belo 
Horizonte, Brazil. 

WititiAM MutTuHarp, former prin- 
cipal of Scott High School, Coates- 
ville, and more recently deputy 
administrator for FEPC, has joined 
the faculty at Albright College as 
assistant professor of sociology. 

MAYNARD B. HITEs, executive vice 
president of Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, Evanston, Illinois, has been 
elected president of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CLAR- 
ION, announces new faculty members 
—Roxana IRWIN, demonstration 
teacher; FRANK LIGNELLI, JR., safety 
education and safe driving; WILLIAM 
McDOonaALD, music department; 
CHARLES W. RosBE, social studies; 
CHARLES J. SHONTZ, biology. 

JoseEpH R. Wi Lson of York has 
been commissioned acting superin- 
tendent of York County schools for 
the unexpired term of Clarence R 
Orendorf who resigned July |. 


Necrology 

KATHERINE E. Hoerr, 82, teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools for 45 years 
before her retirement nineteen years 
ago, July 16 

MicHaEL J. McCarron, retired vo- 
cational school teacher in Phila- 
delphia schools, July 22 

RAYMOND G. YEICH, science teacher 
in Chester High School for ten 
years, July 22 

Davip R. McILHENNY, history teach- 
er and athletic coach in Cheltenham 
High School, July 25 
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VMIARTIN E. WEAVER, supervising 
principal of Snowden Township, 
Allegheny County, school district 
for thirteen years, July 31 

.uTH ANN KELL, teacher at the 
Devereaux school, Devon, July 
4 
irs. PEARL ARVENIA BROWN WRAY 
of Elizabeth, former teacher in 
the Versailles Township and Brad- 
dock schools, July 17 

\RTHUR H. CacaMan of Bloserville, 
former teacher for 32 years in 
Cumberland and Adams Counties, 
July 17 

{:pWIN NEWBOLD Cooper, president 
of Girard College, August 4 

EDWARD L. Carey, 8, 
Steelton teacher, August 7 

RuTH E. Waite, 81, former Carlisle 
and Steelton school teacher, Aug- 
ust 10 

WARREN L. EBErTS, teacher and 
athletic coach at Wilkinsburg and 
Peabody High Schools, Pittsburgh, 
before his retirement in 1952, 
August 10 

ANNA E. CoFFMAN, teacher in Phila- 
delphia schools for 20 years before 
her retirement, August 12 

EDGAR DALE DIEHL, geography 
teacher in the Shaler Township 
Junior High School, August 11 

Mrs. LILLIAN K. SHUTTLESWORTH, 
former music supervisor of Enola 
schools, August 14 

Jay W. WorRALL, supervising prin- 
cipal of Marple-Newtown schools, 
August 18 

Mrs. HELEN O'Hara MCHALE, sci- 
ence teacher in Mastbaum Voca- 
tional High School, Philadelphia, 
for the last fifteen years, August 16 

Mrs. FANNIE Hatz LeBer, Middle- 
town, elementary school teacher for 
27 years before her retirement, 
August 30 

ELIZABETH PROWELL, teacher in Cum- 
berland and York County schools 
for more than 50 years, August 31 

KATHRYN G. Davis, art supervisor 
of Lansdowne schools for 30 years, 
September 3 

ELIZABETH KocnH, teacher in the 
elementary grades of the West 
Pittston public schools for 39 years, 
July 4 

MINNIE L. SPICKLER, 83, teacher and 
primary supervisor in Upper Darby 
school district for 31 years before 
her retirement in 1938, July 23 

LORETTA SIEGMAN, classroom teacher 
in the Moon schools, Allegheny 
County, and wife of Joseph, chair- 
man of the PSEA Legislative Com- 
mittee, June 4 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Zinc is a valued friend of other metals. As a coating or galvanizing 
material, it protects iron and steel from rust. Zinc added to copper 
forms the sturdy alloy, brass. Alloys containing zinc are used in 
thousands of products from buckles to battleships. From crude ore 
through many stages of processing, zinc travels from place to place 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 






Drills called “Drifting Jumbos” tunnel 
through layers of zinc ore. Railroads carry 
this crude ore to smelters where the pure 
zinc is extracted. A large mill can process 
10,000 tons of ore a day. 


Galvanizing or zinc-coating is one of the 
largest uses for zinc. More than two mil- 
lion tons of galvanized sheets are produced 
each year — a large part of this output 
going to the roofing industry. 
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Zine concentrates are then loaded into 
railroad hopper cars and routed to mills 
where they are converted into slabs or 
sheets. The slab zinc is graded and shipped 
to many kinds of processing plants, 





Everywhere you look there’s zinc. Auto- 
mobiles, machinery, appliances, wire fenc- 
ing — all contain this versatile metal. And 
zinc is used extensively in making paper, 
paints, and rubber products. 


Bringing zine into our daily living is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 32. 
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Calendar 


October 2-3—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 3-4—Central Convention 
District, Lock Haven 

October 4—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 6-9—Convention, Pennsy]- 
vania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Philadelphia | 

October 9-11—Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania 

October 10-12—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October | |—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 


October |!—General Pulaski Day 

October 11—Pa. School Librarians, 
Bedford Springs Hotel—2-4 p.m. 

October 13-16—National Conference 
of County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, NEA, Denver, Colorado 

October 17-19—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors Association, Harrisburg 

October 18-1I9—PSEA Classroom 
Teachers Conference, Bedford 
Springs Hotel 

October 19—Fall Conf., Pa. State 
Modern Language Assn., Wilkes 
College, Wilkes-Barre 

October 19—Annual In-Service 
Teachers Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville 

October 20-26—Pennsylvania Week 

October 21—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Erie 

October 23—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Johnstown 

October 24—William Penn Day 

October 24-25—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Wilkes-Barre 

October 25-26—Industrial Arts Assn. 
of Pa., Hershey 

October 25-26—Annual Art Educa- 
tion Conf., State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

October 25-26—Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Con- 
ference, Hotel Hershey 

October 26—Association for Child- 
hood Education Fall Workshop, 
Pennsylvania State University 

October 27-29—-Elementary School 
Principals’ Assn. of PSEA, Confer- 
ence, Bedford Springs Hotel 

October 28-29—Pa. Branch, Na- 
tional Assn., Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

November 1-2—Pa. Association of 
Deans of Women, 37th Annual 
Meeting, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh 

November 2—Southeastern Conven- 
tion District, Ridley Twp. H.S., 
Folsom 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


uccessor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 Nora SEVENTH ST., 
Member National Associati 


77th Year 
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TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in pri- 
VATE SCHOOLS Or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. Write 
us stating your case. No obligation until acceptance of position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


N.A.T.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 





November 8-9—In-Service Teachers 
Conference, State Teachers College 
Kutztown 

November 8-9—Dept. of Higher Edu- 
cation Conference, Holiday Moto; 
Hotel, R.D., Mechanicsburg 

November 9—Southern Conventior 
District, Hershey 

November 10-12—Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum, Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

November 10-l16—American Educa- 
tion Week 

November 14—Teachers Day 

November 14-16—AASA_ Regional 
Drive-In Conference on Commun- 
ity School Administration in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Ohio, 
Americus Hotel, Allentown 

November 17-23—Children’s Book 
Week 

November 19-—Dedication Day 

November 28-30—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA, Pittsburgh 

November 29-30—Annual Meeting of 
the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education, The Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 

December 5-7—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn., Harrisburg 

December 5-7—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Conv., Hotel Bethle- 
hem, Bethlehem 

December 26-28—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1958 

February 15-19—42nd Annual Con- 
vention, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, NEA, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

March 22-26—Annual Convention, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, Philadelphia 

March 29-April 1—Regional Con- 
vention, American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

June 29-July 4—Annual Convention, 
National Education Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

September 26-27—Pennsylvania Con- 
ference for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, York 

TEACHERS 


A DAM AGENCY 


1341 G St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Member NATA—Now in our 19th yeu. 
We have the better peo 
FLORIDA $3400 WA SHINGTON 
NEW YORK to MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY $6000 VIRGINIA 
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When all signs point to fun, 
Good Taste points straight to Coke... 


There’s no mistake about it, whatever the occasion, there’s just no substitute 
for the good taste of Coca-Cola. To refresh yourself for work or fun... 

to refresh your taste for snacks or meals . . . your own good taste feels the 
satisfaction of always having Coca-Cola in the house, ready to enjoy, ice-cold. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR—TWO SEMESTERS—September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 


The fourteen State Teachers Colleges confer the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teaching certificates to all graduates. 
Each College has a highly qualified and experienced faculty, all of whom have 
had public school experience. 

Laboratory schools for demonstration and student teaching are operated on 
all campuses. 

Costs—Board, room and laundry: $504; Basic Fee: $144 for nine months. 
Special Curriculum Fees: $18 to $90. 

Activities Fee: Minimum $30—Maximum $40. 

Part-time, Summer Session, Extension Courses: $9.00 per semester hour. 

All colleges provide a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social, and 
cultural activities, also assistance in the placement of their graduates. 

Summer sessions are especially designed for accelerated students (those who 
desire to complete graduation requirements in less than four calendar years) and 
teachers-in-service who may advance their professional preparation. 

Further details including requirements for admission are available upon request 
from the Presidents of the celleges whose names appear above. 


